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NEGLECT + 000 





Topay highway affairs need the 
careful interest of the taxpayer as 
well as the public official. Road 
revenues are diminishing. Auto 
taxes are being diverted to other 
public expenses. Road construc- 
tion programs are greatly reduced. 
But our vast network of high- 
ways, representing a tremendous 
investment, must not be allowed to 
break down. Their maintenance is 
as important as the need to trans- 
port and market our produce. 

Keep an eye particularly on the 
up-keep of those improved “sec- 
ondary” highways so useful to 
rural and suburban communities. 
Too often their budget is the first 
to be curtailed. Yet that sort of 
“economy” isn’t economy at all. 
It is downright extravagance! 
Such roads cost far more to neg- 
lect than to maintain. Once they 
are allowed to “ravel’’ without 
being checked, they “‘go to pieces”’ 
rapidly. Holes, ruts, humps and 
loose stones take their toll in ex- 
cessive tire and vehicle wear-and- 
tear. Dust brings discomforts and 
menaces health. Costly rebuilding 
is necessitated years before it 
would otherwise be required. 

Help your highway officials 

to appreciate the wisdom of keep- 
ing traffic-bound roads in good 
condition. They can do it effec- 
tively and inexpensively through 
the use of this modern soil-stabi- 
lizing aid: Calcium Chloride. 

Treating gravel, crushed-stone 
or slag surfaces with Calcium 
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Chloride arrests crumbling. This 
remarkable white, flaky, odorless, 
non-tracking substance supplies 
the moisture needed to bind soil, 
fines and coarse materials to- 
gether; and traffic automatically 
packs them down into a compact 
surface mat. 

Calcium Chloride attracts mois- 
ture from the air (principally at 
night)—and retains it even 
throughout hot, dry days. It does 
constantly what gentle rains do 
occasionally. No chance for roads 
to dry out. No vast quantities of 
precious surface material blown, 
washed and pushed away each sea- 
son. No heavy haulings of fresh ma- 
terial. No frequent patching and 
bladings—and no need to wait for 
rain to make the surface workable. 

The Calcium Chloride method 
of saving road surfaces and con- 
trolling road dust has been proved 
on thousands of miles of highways. 
Road budgets go farther and your 
tax dollars bring maximum re- 
turns in low-cost, smooth, dustless 
roads. Write for complete informa- 
tion; and urge your local highway 
Officials to do likewise. No obliga- 
tion whatever. Address any one of 
the following members of the 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI 
Barberton, Ohio 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
10 East 40th St., New York City 


CORP. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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The Thief Fainted 

C. W. Smith, a farmer of Fremont 
county, Iowa, went out to his barn 
one Monday morning recently, to 
harness up a team and start for the 
field; but, to his surprise, the har- 
ness was gone. Realizing that some 
one must have been there during the 
night, Smith carefully noted some 
tracks, remembered a strange auto, 
and then called Sheriff John Reden- 
baugh, of Sidney. It didn’t take the 
sheriff long to put the clues into ac- 
tion, for the sheriff had had his eye 
on two fellows who had been in the 
community. 

So Sheriff Redenbaugh and Deputy 
Al Christopher jumped into their car 
and started for Rock- 
port, Mo., just across 
the line, where the 
two fellows the offi- 
cers had been watch- 
ing were supposed to 
live, but Rockport cit- 
izens said the family 
had moved to Grant 
City, a hundred miles 
eastward. 

When the = sheriff 
and the deputy ar- 
rived at the home of 
the two suspects, How- 
ard and William Reed- 
er, they posed as 
farmers wanting to 
hire men. The Reeder 
family said the young 
fellows had been gone 
since Saturday night, 
and no one knew when 
they would be back. 
Sheriff Redenbaugh thanked them 
for the information, and said he 
would be going. It was dark now, 
so the two officers just went up the 
road, hid their auto in a side lane, 
and went back and waited. 


Waited Until Two O’Clock 


It was a long wait. Two o’clock 
came, and the sheriff and his deputy 
were finding it to be some job to 
stay awake. Just then a car drove 
up, and the officers watched it turn 
into the yard at the Reeder place. 
Quickly, they came out of the dark, 
and as the two occupants got out of 
their car, the sheriff called, “Hello! 
We have been waiting for you!” 

The surprise was too much for 
one of the thieves, and he fainted. 
However, he was soon brought to, 
and watched the sheriff search the 
back of the coupe, and there was 
the harness that had been stolen 
from Smith. Other loot was also 
recovered. So the two Reeders, How- 
ard and William, were taken back 
to Sidney, where Judge Peters was 
apprised of the capture and the find- 
ing of the harness. 

“Five years each at Fort Madison,” 
he told them, and the Reeders are 
pow serving. Since Smith is a Service 
Bureau member and gave the proper 
information, he has been paid a re- 
ward. Our thanks go to Fremont’s 
sheriffs for their night’s work. 


Can Work Polltax 


Citizens in Iowa who heretofore 
have been required to pay an annual 
polltax of $4 have been relieved of 
$1 of this tax, due to the passage of 
H. F. 191 by the last session of the 
legislature. Not only has the tax 
been lessened, but, instead of a cash 
settlement, as required for several 
years past, the new law permits the 
taxpayer to work out his tax on the 
roads, if he desires. 

Where the tax was paid before the 
new law went into effect, no refunds 
will be allowed. Attorney General 
E. L. O’Connor states that it is im- 
possible to refund, since no provi- 
sion was made in the law when it 
was. passed. 





His harness was gone. 


We Told You So!.- 


Recommendation to the state in- 
surance department that a campaign 
be started to rid the state of so-called 
“benevolent and protective socie- 
ties,” a number of which have sprung 
up in Iowa recently, was made by 
the Iowa attorney-general’s office re- 
cently. It is claimed that these so- 
cieties are violating the Iowa insur- 
ance laws. 

It is shown that these societies 
operate on a mutual plan, charging a 
membership fee of $1 to $5 and an 
assessment whenever a death claim 
arises. 

According to the attorney general's 
staff, these societies are not of a 
benevolent or charit- 
able nature, and the 
contracts which are 
offered resemble in- 
surance contracts, and 
as such violate the 
laws of the state of 
Iowa. 

We warned our 
readers two or three 
months ago to keep 
on the watch for the 
fellows who were s0o- 
liciting and _ selling 
these types of policies. 
While there are, of 
course, many old 6s- 
tablished benevolent 
societies in operation, 
which are sound and 
respectable concerns, 
and which offer and 
back up real princi- 
ples, there are also 
too many quickly thrown together 
propositions being sold. Before any 
one invests in such a proposition, it 
is well to do a little checking and 
determine whether you are buying 
something worth while or mereély 
biting on sucker bait. 

Representatives who want you to 
sign up a contract, pay them a fee, 
and fix things up in a hurry, are 
always the kind to be on your guard 
against. 


’ Out of Business 


Several of our readers have writ- 
ten us, telling of the fact that they 
were induced to order silk stockings 
at the rate of six pairs for $1, from 
the Mills Research Corporation, of 
New York City. 

This was a chain selling scheme, 
whereby customers were to get the 
benefit of any orders sent in by their 
friends. For a short time, the com- 
pany sent out a few pairs of stock- 
ings, and then suddenly all business 
transactions ceased, altho several of 
our readers have sent in another 
dollar each. 

On checking this up, we find that 
the Post. Office Department has put 
this corporation out of business, and 
has placed a fraud order against 
them, prohibiting them the use of 
the United States mails. As a re- 
sult, there is no chance to get any 
of these dollars back. These chain 
selling schemes are all to be watched 
with considerable suspicion. 


Is That Sign Up? 


Is your Service Bureau sign prop- 
erly posted, and do you have one 
that can be seen and read easily? 

At least once a week, some mem- 
ber writes that he could have col- 
lected a reward for property that 
had been stolen, if he had secured 
a Service Bureau sign. We know 
that in many cases thieves pass up 
farms protected by the Service Bu- 
reau, but if you haven’t a sign posted, 
the thief is bound to pick on you. 

Help us to help you. All you have 
to do is. write a postal card and a 
new sign will be sent you. 
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Farm Act Gives Farmers Opportunity to Control Production 


HE new farm act comprises twenty-six pages 

of legal document, but the essence of it ean 

be stated simply. It has three main parts. 
The word ‘‘adjustment’’ covers all three. First, the administration is 
empowered to adjust farm production to effective demand, as a means 
of restoring the farmer’s purchasing power. The secretary of agricul- 
ture is charged to administer this adjustment and to direct at the same 
time an effort to reduce those wastes of distribution which now cause 
food to pile up, while people go hungry a hundred miles away. 

If enough people will join in the wide and swift adjustments that 
this act proposes, we can make it work. I say ‘‘if’’ because this act is 
not a hand-out measure. It does provide new governmental machinery 
which can be used by all who labor to grow and to bring us food and 
fabrics, to organize, to put their businesses in order, and to make their 
way together out of a wilderness of economic desolation and waste. 
But the machinery will not do the work by itself. The farmers and 
the distributors of foodstuffs must use it, and make it work. 

Our first effort as to agriculture will be to adjust pro- 
duction downward, with safe margins to provide enough 
food for all. This effort we will continue until such time as 
diminishing stocks raise prices to a point where the farm- 
er’s buying power will be as high as it was in the pre-war 
years, 1909 to 1914. We do not propose to reduce 
agricultural production schedules 
to a strictly domestic basis. Our 
foreign trade has dwindled to a 
mere trickle, but we still have some 
foreign customers for cotton, to- 
baeco and certain foodstuffs; we 
want to keep that trade, if possible, 
and to get more foreign trade if 
we can. The immediate job, as I 
see it now, is to organize American 
agriculture to reduce its output to 
domestic need, plus that amount 
which we ean export at a profit. 








Less Corn 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


(Before the farm radio audience) 





“In adjusting our production of basic foods and fabrics, 
our first need is to plant and send to market less wheat, less 
cotton, less corn, fewer hogs, and less of other crops where- 
of already we have towering surpluses with no immediate 
prospect of clearance beyond the sea. The act authorizes 


rapidly. The nations of Europe kept on taking, 
in some part, the yield of those acres, but only, 
speaking generally, to the extent that we were 
willing to sell cheaply and to lend them money to pay us with. A 
wave of desperate nationalism swept the continent. Tariffs and 
similar barriers were reared to prohibitive heights. Yet America 
went on producing for the world market, just as if that market still 
were there. Worse than that! Instead of putting fewer acres, we 
have actually put more acres into crops for export. 

We did not do this because of sheer blindness or perversity. We 
were driven to these imereasing plantings by individual economic 
forces running wild. The fixed charges farmers have to pay—taxes, 
freight rates, interest—have stayed up, or even mounted; and, as 
an lowa farmer puts it, in a letter that has reached this desk, ‘‘A 
man has to raise twice as many hogs at three cents as he would have 
to at six cents in order to stay in business.’’ 

To reorganize agriculture, cooperatively, democratically, so that 
the surplus lands on which men and women are now 
toiling, wasting their time, wearing out their lives, to no 
good end, shall be taken out of production—that is a 
tremendous task. The adjustment we seek calls first of 
all for a mental adjustment, a willing reversal, of driv- 
ing, pioneer opportunism and ungoverned laissez faire. . . . 
We must blaze new trails in the 
direction of a controlled economy. 
: .This farm act differs from 
the part-way attacks on the prob- 
lems that have been launched in 
the past. This act provides for 
controlled production. Without 
that, no price-lifting effort can 
possibly work; because if there is 
no control of acreage, the better 
price inereases the next year’s 
planting, and the greater harvest 
wrecks the price. 








More Cash 


the secretary of agriculture to apply excise taxes on the pro- 


Not Move Blindly 


cessing of these products and to pay the money thus derived 


More Difficult Now 


to farmers who agree to enter upon programs of planned 


If within a year or so, it happens 
that the world tide turns and world 
trade revives, we still can utilize to 
excellent advantage our crop ad- 
justment and controlled distribu- 
tion set-up. We can find out how 
much they really want over there, 
and at what price, and then we 
ean take off the brakes and step on 
the gas a little at a time, deliber- 
ately, not recklessly and blindly, 
as we have in times past. We can 
speed up just enough to meet that 
demand for our products which 
will return a decent price. 

The first sharp downward ad- 
justment is necessary because dur- 


production, and who abide by that agreement. These taxes 
will be put on gradually. Few, if any, will be levied before 
fall, and then we will make them as light as we can and yet 
bring about the required reduction. There are increasing 
possibilities that by trade agreements we may be able on cer- 
tain crops or livestock products to arrive at a balanced abun- 
dance, without levying a tax on the product at any point... . 


“I want to say, finally, that unless, as we lift farm prices, 
we also unite to control production, this plan will not work 
for long. And the only way we can effectively control pro- 
duction for the long pull is for you farmers to organize and 
stick and do it yourselves. This act offers you promise of a 
balanced abundance, a shared prosperity and a richer life. It 
will work, if you will make it yours and make it work.” 


There have been delays in the 
passage of this act. Meanwhile, the 
planting season has advanced, and 
our assigned task of adjusting pro- 
duction to effective demand has 
become infinitely more difficult. 
We can not proceed as if this were 
the middle of winter. Perhaps our 
wisest course will be to concentrate 
on those commodities most in need 
of adjustment, and on which the 
adjustment decided upon, this late 
in the season, can be practical and 
effective. In any event, it is sens- 
ible to begin the operation of a new 
piece of machinery, such as this 
farm act is, slowly and carefully. 








ing the past we have defiantly 
refused to face an overwhelming 
reality. In consequence, ehanged world conditions bear down on us 
so heavily as to threaten our national life. In the years immediately 
before the war, our agriculture was tending toward a domestic basis 
of production. The war rushed us out upon the markets of the world. 
Fifty million acres of Europe, not counting Russia, went out of eul- 
tivation. Food prices rose. A new surge of pioneers strode forth 
upon those high and dusty plains, once called the Great American 
Desert, and found that they could grow wheat there. Thruout the 
country, sod was broken. America entered the war. American farm- 
ers stepped out to serve the nation as American boys stepped up in 
answer to the call. Before the surge was over, we had put to the plow 
a vast new area. To replace the fifty million lost acres of Europe, 
America had added thirty million acres to its tilled domain, and had 
thrown its whole farm plant into high gear. 

‘When the war ended, Europe needed those extra thirty million 
aeres of ours no longer, or for only a little longer at best. We did 
; some of us 


onset seen 





You don’t drive your new automo- 
bile sixty miles an hour the first 
day you have it. Our immediate job is to decide what products to 
coneentrate on, what methods of production adjustment to employ 
on them, to determine to what extent marketing agreements ean be 
useful, and to appraise the necessity for and rates of processing taxes. 
As each decision is made, we shall get it out directly and publiely 
to the farmers affected, and launch organization efforts thruout the 
nation. 

I want to say, finally, that unless, as we lift farm prices, we also 
unite to control production, this plan will not work for long. And 
the only way we can effectively control production for the long pull 
is for you farmers to organize and stick, and do it yourselves. This 
act offers you promise of a balanced abundance, a shared prosperity, 
and a richer life. It will work, if you will make it yours, and make 
it work. I hope that you will come to feel in time, as I do now, that 
the rampageous individualist who signs up for adjustment, and then 
tries to cheat, is cheating not only the government, but his neighbors. 
I hope that you will come to see in this act, as I do now, a Declaration 

, a recognition of our seematial unity, and of our 
one —— psec 











HE attack on hard 
times is going for- 
ward on half a dozen dif- 
ferent Rising 


figures on employment, 


Winning the 
Fight Against 
Depression 


fronts. 


bank clearings and commodity prices show 
that gains are being made. 

President Roosevelt’s $3,300,000,000 pro- 
gram for publie works of all kinds will help 
to build up pay rolls and to create a bigger 
home market for farm products. 

His plan to help industry to eliminate un- 
fair trade practices, to maintain decent stand- 
ards for labor and to adjust production to 
market needs holds out hope for additional 
increases in employment. 

In the foreign field, the administration is 
making progress in its campaign to reduce 
armaments, secure international monetary re- 
forms and reduce the tariffs that are stifling 
international trade and wrecking the foreign 
market for wheat and pork. 

The new mortgage act, administered by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., is being called upon 
by thousands of farmers for the refinancing 
of farm loans at lower rates. 

The trade agreement section of the farm 
bill is being used to help producers of whole 
milk in the middle-west. Hearings on reforms 
in the handling of other commodities will be 
held soon. Decided inereases in prices are 
possible if farmers make full use of the pro- 
duction control provisions of the act. 


The inflation program is going on, with the 
Kederal Reserve Board ready to buy govern- 
ment bonds on a huge scale whenever the up- 
ward impulse of the price level slackens. 


We are making progress. Let us remember 
that we are doing this, not by hoping for good 
luck, not by waiting for a break, but by going 
ahead to create new conditions that will make 
prosperity. 

Without question, we are not going to put 
this whole program over without backsets and 
difficulties. A nation that for years has 
been dying by inches of economie malnutrition 
ean not be restored to full health in a few 
weeks or months. 

Yet three months ago, we felt that we were 
the helpless victims of circumstances too pow- 
erful for us to combat. Now we know that 
the future lies in our own hands, and that, if 
we work together, we can go forward to a 
better day. 


Working for HE farm. act was 
Better Hog and signed May 12. With- 


: in a few days, delega- 
Corn Prices ations of dairymen and 


wheat producers were in 
Washington to present plans for aiding these 
commodities and to urge early hearings on 
these plans. 

Already, hearings are being held on some 
dairy disputes. The program of the wheat 
farmers, providing for some compensation for 
reduction in acreage this season and for an 
early sign-up for 1934, will probably be con- 
sidered at an early date. 

Corn and hog farmers have been far less 
aggressive in presenting programs and ask- 
ing for early action. Some have apparently 
assumed that a plan would be handed out on 
a platter by authorities at Washington and 
that they could then decide whether to take it 
or not. 

By this time, it should be clear that the 
farm act is not to be administered in this 
way. The act provides machinery for con- 
trolling production, but the exact way it is 
used and the extent to which it is used de- 
pend upon the farmers. No eut-and-dried 
plan is going to be handed down from Wash- 
ington. Corn beit farmers must themselves 
be willing to present a program and to assume 


’ 


EDITORIALS 


a large part of the responsibility for carrying 
it out. 

Seeretary Wallace is eager to be of help to 
corn and hog producers. The resources of the 
Department of Agriculture will be drawn 
upon to help perfect the details of any plan 
proposed and to help put it into effect. 

No plan, however, can sueceed without gen- 
eral farm support. When representatives of 
farmers’ elevators, shipping associations and 
general farm organizations in the corn belt 
go down to Washington prepared to put the 
support of their groups behind a corn-hog 
program, they will get action. 

In the last few days, several officers of corn 
belt organizations, from local associations to 
state federations, have wired Secretary Wal- 
lace, asking for an early hearing on the corn- 
hog situation. Their example should be fol- 
lowed by every group of corn belt farmers 
that really wants to reduce the surplus of 
corn and hogs. 

A good many farmers were disappointed 
that no rental offer on corn land was made 
before this year’s crop was planted. So were 
we. So were the officials at Washington. Con- 
gressional delay in passing the bill made such 
action difficult, of course. Another factor was 
that cotton, wheat and dairy farmers showed 
more vigor and more persistence in asking for 
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For an Honest Dollar 


The administration has the definite 
objective of raising commodity prices 
to such an extent that those who have 
borrowed money will, on the average, 
be able to repay the money in the same 
kind of dollar which they borrowed. 

We do not seek to let them get such a 
cheap dollar that they will be able to 
pay back less than they borrowed. 

In other words, we seek to correct 
wrong and not to create another wrong 
in the opposite direction. That is why 
powers are being given to the adminis- . 
tration to provide, if necessary, for an 
enlargement of credit in order to cor- 
rect the existing wrong. These powers 
will be used when, as and if necessary 
to accomplish the purpose.—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 
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early action than did corn and hog farmers. 
In some sections, corn farmers were even en- 
couraged by the partial success of the first 
steps of the administration’s inflationary pro- 
gram to forget the need of control of pro- 
duction. 

If corn belt farmers go to Washington with 
a program involving compensation for farm- 
ers who redueed acreage this year, there is 
still a chance that some rewards will go to 
those who seeded down more land than usual 
this spring. More important, however, is ac- 
tion looking toward next season. 

We can tackle the hog problem at an early 
date if we want to. Putting a bonus on light 
hogs would reduce the tonnage marketed this 
year. Next year, a reduction in tonnage sold 
by each participating farmer could be worked 
out. 

An early sign-up for corn acreage reduc- 
tion in 1934 would have immediate and favor- 
able results. If the market sees a big hold-over 
of corn, prospects good for a fair crop this 
season, and no reduction in sight for 1934, 
prices of corn this summer and fall will suf- 
fer. However, if, before early fall, a majority 
of corn producers are signed up to reduce 
acreage in 1934, this fact would help the 
market priee on both old corn and on the 
1933 erop. 





An early sign-up for corn acreage reduc- 
tion would have two other advantages. It 
would give farmers a chanee to plan ahead, 
disk up stubble ground in August and get 
alfalfa started ; in some sections, sweet clover 
probably could be seeded; rye for pasture 


or green manure is a possibility. An early 
sign-up could also provide an advance cash 
payment of part of the benefits, enough to 
help buy seed and meet any expenses involved 
in changing the farming program. 

As corn belt farm organizations go to Wash- 
ington with their suggestions for control of 
hogs and corn, we believe this matter of an 
early sign-up on 1934 corn and of a bonus on 
light hogs is worth consideration. We do not 
know what Seeretary Wallace’s views are on 
these particular points, but we do know that 
he is tremendously anxious to make the act 
of service to the corn belt farmer at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

We should not permit the recent advances 
in prices of corn and hogs to make us over- 
confident about the future. These advances 
can only be maintained and continued if we 
go at the job of reducing production in an 
effective way. The farm act gives us this 
chance. Let’s make use of it at once. 


LTHO warm weath- 
er came on in the 
last few days of the 
period, the first three 
weeks in May were dis- 
tinetly below normal in temperature in the 
western part of the corn belt. Nebraska was 
three degrees colder than normal; Iowa was 
one and one-half degrees colder, and Kansas 
was almost one degree colder. In Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and the Dakotas, rainfall 
was a little under normal for the same period. 
Iowa, however, ran half an inch over normal 
in the state as a whole, tho there were marked 
local differences. 

Up in northwestern Iowa, less than an inch 
of rain fell in the first three weeks in May, 
while eastern and southeastern Iowa got from 
three to seven inches. The rainfall of 7.12 
inches in Des Moines county dwindled to less 
than an inch in Carroll, Woodbury and Lyon 
counties. 

The eastern corn belt had slightly warmer 
weather than normal. In Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, rainfall was three inches over normal, 
or twice the usual rate. In 1932, May rain- 
fall was from one-third to one-half the usual 
rate in this area. 

East of the Mississippi river, and in some 
sections of Iowa, corn planting has been de- 
layed from one to three weeks. With this late 
start, if we have June weather two or three 
degrees cooler than usual, there will be a good 
chance of extensive damage in many sections 
if we have a killing frost this fall at the usual 
time. June weather warmer than usual, how- 
ever, can make up much of the ground lost by 
late planting. 


Weather 
In the 
Corn Belt 


OR the first two 
: weeks in June, daily 

By Air From reports of developments 
Washington in the government’s farm 
mortgage and crop ad- 

justment program will be made over the air 
during Farm and Home Hour, 11:30 to 12:30, 
central standard time. In this territory, WHO, 
woc, KOIL, KSO, KWCR and WOW 
carry these reports. The National Broadeast- 
ing Company has arranged with Governor 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and with Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace, of the Department of Agricul- 


Farm News 


ture, to pass on to farm listeners news in both 


fields. _ 
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What an HE picture on the 

cover page this week 
Old House shows an old house at 
Remembers Nauvoo, Ill., just across 


the Mississippi from 
Montrose, Lee county, Iowa. This old house 
is older than Iowa; it is older than most of 
the trans-Mississippi west. 

It was built, so the story goes, by an Indian 
trader, probably before the Black Hawk -pur- 
chase was made and Iowa opened to settle- 
ment. Chicago was a swamp around Fort 
Dearborn then; Galena was just entering its 
first lead boom ; Colonel Davenport was trad- 
ing with Indians at Rock Island; all Iowa 
was woodland and prairie; the plow had yet 
to touch it; the wheels of the prairie schooner 
had yet to crush its wild-flowers. 

The land on which the house stood, and 
a good many acres around it, were sold to 
Joseph Smith, of the Mormon church, in 
1839. Thirty thousand acres, some in Iowa, 
were bought in this section by the Mormons 
in the few years following. 

Smith lived in this house when he came 
here to found Nauvoo. He wrote in his diary, 
May 10, 1839: 

“IT arrived with my family at the White 
purehase (135 acres had been bought from a 
steamboat captain, Hugh White), and took up 
my residence in a small log house on 


Better Days NE of the most im- 

portant moves for 
For the Wheat the benefit of the Amer- 
Producer ican wheat grower is 


being made at London, 
where representatives of the principal wheat 
growing nations are meeting to try to agree 
on a plan for adjusting the world supply of 
wheat to demand. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., 
of New York, and F. E. Murphy, of Minne- 
apolis, head the American delegation. <A 
similar conference in 1931 broke down, largely 
because the American delegates felt the Unit- 
ed States was not ready to agree to limit 
its exports to a definite quota. 

Now the United States is in a stronger po- 
sition. Under the new farm bill, it can gu 
ahead to control acreage and limit exports to 
the amount that can be profitably sold. Pres- 
ent plans are to secure an agreement among 
the principal producers of wheat by which 
each would limit exports. The quota of each 
country, once the total figure was agreed to, 
would probably be a percentage of the aver- 
age exports of the last five years. 

If this agreement can be made, and if the 
United States applies the allotment plan to 
next year’s crop of wheat, the wheat grower 
will be out of the woods, provided he co- 
operates effectively in the reduction program. 
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the currency. The other twenty-four 
people out of twenty-five, who did not 
happen to be at the top of the line, would 
be told politely that there was no more 
gold left. 

We have decided to treat all twenty- 
five in the same way in the interest of 
justice and the exercise of the constitu- 
tional powers of this government. We 
have placed every one on the same basis 
in order that the general good may be 
preserved. 


Quite plainly, the gold clause ean not be 
enforeed. Quite plainly, also, it should not 
be enforced. 

If we devalue the dollar, as we seem likely 
to do, and make a dollar worth 15 grains 
instead of 23.22, then any one who could make 
the gold elause work would be able to collect 
23.22 grains of gold for every dollar of debt 
owed him. With these 23.22 grains he eould 
buy $1.55 of the new currency. That would 
swell the publie debt by 55 per cent; it would 
inerease many private debts by as much. 

To earry out the terms of the gold clause 
under devaluation, therefore, would be a step 
in publie finance so ruinous that no sane per- 
son can advocate it. 

There has been lately some whining to the 
effect that public morality depends upon the 

gold elause being carried out regard- 





the bank of the river. . . . The place 
was literally a wilderness. The land 
was mostly covered with trees and 
bushes, and much of it was so wet 
that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that a footman could get thru, 
and totally impassable for teams.’’ 

Five years later, it was a metropo- 
lis of 16,000; some say 20,000. A 
great temple stood on the hill back 
of the town; brick and frame build- 
ings were spread over the flat. There 
was a new frame house for Smith (it 
is still standing at Nauvoo) and a 
big brick hotel on the water-front. 

Nauvoo was the largest city north 
of St. Louis. Galena was growing, 
but Galena had only a few thousand 
people. Chicago, of course, was not 
to be compared to Nauvoo. In Iowa, 
Burlington, the territorial capital, 
was much smaller. Other Iowa 
towns were mere hamlets in com- 
paison. 

A few years more, and the site 
of Nauvoo was back to wilderness. 
The Mormons had dispersed or gone 
west. The temple had been torn 











Paying Three for One 


The chart above, prepared by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, shows how farmers, as a result of the decline in the 
price level, have been asked to pay back two and three times as 
much as they borrowed. For instance, a farmer borrowing money 
equal to the value of 100 units of farm products in 1925 would 
have been forced to pay back 258 units in 1932 to square the debdt. 
Under the inflationary and pre-war purchasing power sections of 
the new farm bill, the government’s program will be to see that 
no more will have to be paid back than was borrowed. 


less of its effect. Having promised 
to deliver gold for these billions of 
dollars in bonds, we must deliver the 
gold even if it doesn’t exist. 

Suggest that we abandon gold 
altogether as a basis for currency, 
and see how quickly the tune is 
changed. It is evident that what 
was borrowed, in reality, was not 
gold, but the power to purchase 
certain quantities of commodities. 
What is to be repaid should be, not 
gold, but the power to purchase the 
same quantity of commodities. 

Considered on that basis, no in- 
justice is being done to holders of 
bonds by killing the gold clause. 
Any one who bought bonds back 
in 1926, and who is paid off now, 
will get in return 50 per cent more 
purchasing power than he lent. 
Even if we inflate to the 1926 levels, 
the bond holder will get back no less 
than he lent. 

The judge of an English court, 
ruling on a gold clause ease which 
eame up after England had gone 
off the gold standard, made the fol- 








down. The old house by the river 

had seen the first earavans leave on the long 
journey to Salt Lake, and had heard the boom 
of guns as militia besieged the town. Later, 
it saw the coming of the Icarians, a commu- 
nistie group from France, some of whom 
wandered on from Nauvoo to Adams county, 
Iowa. 

Meanwhile, the river before the house fur- 
nished drama. In those early years, the Mis- 
sissippi was the frontier. Counterfeiters, horse 
thieves, bandits of all sorts, went up and down 
the river as modern highwaymen drive across 
a state on eement roads. Davenport’s mur- 
past this old house, and so also did the horse 
thief gang from Bellevue, after the battle 
there in 1840, 

Later, the steamboat traffic grew thicker. 
n the days before the Civil war, the Missis- 
sippi was the route to market for most of the 

belt. And a few years later, steamaboats 
the river, laden this time, not 
wheat, but with youngsters in 
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for southern battlefields. Back 


The End HERE are outstand- 

ing in the United 
Of the Gold States between $80,000,- 
Clause 000,000 and $90,000,000- 


000 worth of bonds that 
carry on their face a promise to pay the bond 
holder the face value of the bond in dollars, 
each of which contains 23.22 grains of fine 
gold. 

Unfortunately, there isn’t that much gold. 
President Roosevelt stated the case recently 
when he-said : 


It is worth while remembering that in 
the past the government has agreed to 
redeem nearly $30,000,000,000 of its 
debts and its currency in gold, and pri- 
vate corporations have agreed to redeem 
another $60,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,- 
000 of securities and mortgages in gold. 

- . The government and private corpora- 
tions were making these ments when 
they knew full well that all of the gold 
in the United States amounted to only 
between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,- 
000, and tg all of the gold in all of the 
nations of the world amounted to only 
about $11,000,000,000. 
_~ If the holders of these promises to pay 


__ Started’ in to demand gold, the first com- 


few days, and 





‘would get gold 





lowing declaration : 

The contract is a simple contract to 
seeure payment of a sum of money, and 
if the defendants (the debton) tendered 
the sum of money in question, in what- 

_ ever might happen to be legal tender at 
the date the payment was due, they have 
discharged their obligation. . . . To at- 
tempt to impose upon the debtors an 
obligation to pay im a particular form, 
and not anything which is legal tender, 
is an attempt to do something which can 
not be enforced if the contract is a mere 
contract for the payment of money. 


Without doubt, the bond holder should be 
protected against speculative loss, just as he 
should be denied speculative profit. In real- 
ity, the gold clause has never protected him 
and can not protect him now. With the gold 
clause in bond contracts, the bond holder who 
bought a $100 bond in 1914 found in 1920 
that the value of the bond, in purchasing 
power, had been cut in half. Sinee then, of 
course, the process has been reversed. 

The protection both bond holder and bor- 


- rower need is not the gold clause, but a stable 


price level. The gold clause is dead, tho those 
who oppose devaluation may try to revive it. 
What we are going to have instead is a stable 
price level that will be fair to both debtor 
and creditor, and that will penalize nobody 


-- but the speculator who lives on the fluctua- 


















Supplement Permanent 
asture 

Dairymen say that in June, when 
pastures are fine, it costs about 60 
per cent as much to produce milk 
as it does on the average thruout 
the year; also that the June cost 
is only about half that of any win- 
ter month. If that is true, it fol- 
lows that good pasture is a most 
important cost reducing factor in 
milk production. 

As a rule, permanent pastures 
begin to dry up in mid-July unless 
one has more pasture available 














than the cattle need during the 


































Properly Curing the Hay 
Crop 


When alfalfa was a compara- 
tively new crop, much stress was 
laid upon the time of day to cut 
and cock the hay. Some went so 
far as to cover the cocks with 
canvas squares. Now, the cocking 
of alfalfa and other hays has gone 
out of fashion, and with it a lot of 
unnecessary work. The same has 
happened to theories about the 
time of day to do the cutting. 

It makes little or no difference 
what time of day alfalfa or clover 
is cut. The most important thing 











first two months or so of spring. 
Along in September, these pas- 
tures revive and do well for the 
rest of the season. That being 
the case, an intermediate pasture 
is worth while aiming for. Sudan 
grass is a most excellent crop for 
that purpose. Seeded from June 
1 to 10, at the rate of 25 to 30 
pounds per acre, it will be ready 
for use six weeks later, and, if 


the conditions are very favorable, 
within five weeks 

Sudan will pasture two cows per 
acre for from 60 to 90 days if allowed 
to get from 10 to 12 inches tall be- 
fore turning them in. It is easy to 
grow and produces abundantly on 
well drained, reasonably fertile soil. 
It is also very palatable and carriesa 
fair amount of protein. Should you 
soW more than you need for pasture, 


it may be left standing for hay. For 
that purpose it is as good as any of 
the grass hays and fully as palatable. 

‘The sudan may be broadcast or 
drilled in, but do not cover it more 
than three-fourths of an inch, pro- 
vided, of course, there is enough 
moisture at that point for rapid ger- 
mination. Sudan should never be 
pastured after a heavy frost. There 
is no excuse for not having an abun- 
dance of pasture from early spring 
till late fall, and it certainly pays to 
supply it. When cows feed them- 
selves in the pasture and are given 
a little grain in addition for heavy 
producers, milk and butterfat are 
produced at a low feed cost—if good 
cows are maintained. 


What Proved Sires Will Do 

As all dairymen know, it is not 
difficult to find a registered bull that 
will materially increase the produc- 
tive capacity of his daughters above 
that of their dams, so long as the 
latter do not produce more than 250 
pounds of butterfat a year. But when 
a herd of cows has been developed to 
the point where their average yearly 
production reaches 400 pounds, the 
finding of a bull good enough to 
maintain even that production, is a 
real problem. 

It is risky to buy a bull for a 400- 
pound cow herd. The mere fact that 
a bull has high producing ancestors, 
and that he is good as to type and 
breed character, does not necessarily 
constitute a guarantee that he will 
prove to be a breeder that will with 
certainty transmit the productive 
capacity of his ancestors. The only 
way to be sure that he will trans- 
mit these good qualities is to test 
his daughters for production, and 
compare their yield with that of their 
dams. This is why cow testing asso- 
ciations in this state are making a 
strong effort to discourage selling 
promising bulls until their value has 
been fully determined. 

Gravers Underberg, tester of the 
No. 1 Benton Cow Testing Associa- 
tion, writes as follows concerning the 
record made by a bull belonging to 
his association: 

“Sir Bess Nora Lad 557997 is a 
purebred Holstein formerly owned 
by Matt Birker, Vinton, Iowa. Some 
time ago, this bull was sentenced for 
life to spend his time behind the 
bars in a safety bull pen. During 
that time, Sir Bess has proved him- 
self of value to his former owner. By 
testing his daughters, the sire’s abil- 
ity to transmit productivity has been 
revealed in the following way: He 





Three of Matt Birker’s heifers, sired by Sir Bess Nora Lad, 


was bred to six cows 
with an average pro- 
duction of 417 pounds of butterfat. 
The six daughters from these mat- 
ings have now produced, on a ma- 
ture basis, 443 pounds of fat, or 26 
pounds more than their dams. 

“These records were made on a 
lactation basis. Altho the increase 
is not great, yet any bull that can 
increase production when 
he is used on 400-pound 
cows, is certainly worth 
keeping. His sire index is 
469 pounds. By using bulls 
like Sir Bess, much guess- 
work is taken out of dairy- 
ing. He is an aged bull, and 
will be continued in serv- 
ice because of his proved 
value. He is now owned by 
R. C. Thompson, Vinton, Iowa. Both 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Birker have 
been members of the Benton associa- 
tion for the past ten years.” 

High producing cows have always 
been more profitable than low pro- 
ducers, but never has the necessity 
for high producers been so great as 
it is today. Let us not get high pro- 
ducing cows mixed up with over- 
production, as many are inclined to 
do. As you increase the production 
of your herd, sell the low producers 
and leave your total production sta- 
tionary. When that is done, there 
will be no danger of flooding the 
market with dairy products, but 
the output will be produced at a 
lower cost. 


Liming Soils for Soybeans 


The soybean is a legume, valued 
on many farms because of its ability 
to grow and produce a fair crop on 
soils which are acid in reaction. 
Alfalfa, sweet clover and red clover 
will not grow on acid soils, unless 
the soils are first given a dressing 
of limestone, varying from two to 
five tons per acre, according to the 
amount of acidity which is present. 
Yet on such soils, soybeans will 
produce a grain or a hay crop with- 
out liming. 

This, however, does not mean that 
the addition of limestone to a soil 
which is acid will not prove bene- 
ficial to a soybean crop. Soybeans 
do better, grow to a larger height, 
produce more grain and forage, con- 
taining a higher percentage of pro- 
tein, on a soil that is neutral in 
reaction than on a soil that is acid. 
This was clearly demonstrated in 
Clarke county, Iowa, last year, in a 
test made on a Grundy silt loam soil 
by the soils department of Iowa 
State CoHege. In the same test, it 
was also demonstrated that inocu- 
lated seed produced a larger yield 
on acid soils as well as on limed acid 
soils, but the best yields were ob- 
tained on limed soil with inoculated 
seed. 

A series of plots were dressed with 
high grade limestone at the rate of 
one to six toms per acre, and each 
plot was divided into two halves. 








Farm and Keed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


On one-half of each of 
these plots, inoculated 
soybeans were seeded, while on the 
other half soybeans without inocula- 
tion were seeded. Two plots were 
left without liming, to serve as check 
plots. 

The plots that were limed and the 
seed inoculated produced just about 
twice as much hay per acre, and al- 
most three times as much 
seed, as those that were 
not limed and the seed not 
inoculated. Mot only were 
these highe, yields of hay 
and beans wbtained from 
the inoculated seed and 
limed ground, but the pro- 
tein content of these prod- 
ucts was also considerably 
increased. 

The great importance of seed in- 
oculation, whether seeded on acid 
or limed soil, was also demonstrated, 
and it was clearly shown that when 
a man can not lime his acid soil for 
soybeans, he ‘should, by all means, 
always inoculate the seed. 


Chinch Bugs Again 


According to observations which 
have been made by A. D. Worthing- 
ton, entomologist of the extension 
department at lowa State College, 
Ames, chinch bugs survived the 
winter and came thru in large num- 
bers. Early in May, it was noted 
that the adult females were numer- 
ous in the southern two tiers of 
counties, east of Page and Adams, 
and were beginning to lay their eggs 
for the hatching of the first brood 
of bugs. 

If the weather remains reasonably 
dry the rest of May and during June, 
the first brood of bugs will begin 
to lay eggs for the second brood, 
which will hatch early in July. In 
that event, the peak of chinch bug 
infestation will be with us by the 
middle of that month. 

These bugs are exceedingly pro- 
lific, and, under weather conditions 
which favor their development, ento- 
mologists tell us that for every pair 
of bugs that comes thru the winter, 
there is a possibility of ten thousand 
more bugs developing. The eggs 
are laid in small grains and grasses, 
and there is nothing that can be 
done at this time to prevent infesta- 
tion. During the month of July, 
when the grain ripens, the bugs be- 
gin to migrate to the corn fields. 

This migration may be intercepted 
by laying down tar and dust bar- 
riers between the grain and corn 
fields, and killing the bugs as they 
pile up at these barriers. Chinch 
bugs do not feed on soybeans and 
legumes in general, hence a field 
of these crops between small grain 
and corn will serve as a partial pro- 
tection to the corn. 

Watch the bugs carefully in July, 
in case the small grains and sudan 
grass should become heavily infest- 
ed by that time, and proceed to pro- 
tect the corn fields against the bugs. 


ix to proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, as that lessens the chances 
of rain interfering with curing. In 
the case of alfalfa, unless it is 
handled carefully there is apt to 
be a considerable loss of leaves, 
thus greatly reducing its feeding 
value. From 46 to 50 per cent of 
alfalfa hay, if cut when it is about 
one-eighth in bloom, is leaves, and 
the leaves carry three-fourths of 
the total protein in the crop. No 
wonder, therefore, that it is of prime 
importance to save as many of the 
leaves as possible of this legume. To 
an extent, the same is true of clover 
as well as of mixed clover and tim- 
othy—the leaves are the most im- 
portant portion of all hay crops. 


Cut Early in the Morning 


A good time of day to cut hay 
is in the morning, as soon as the 
dew is gone. Then leave it to cure 
in the swath for about three to four 
hours, the exact time, of course, 
depending upon weather conditions; 
after that, rake it with a side-deliv- 
ery rake into windrows, throwing 
two swaths together. Ordinarily, it 
will then be ready to be hauled to 
the mow or stack by noon the fol- 
lowing day. Sometimes it may pay 
to turn the windrow an hour or so 
before hauling, but that will depend 
upon atmospheric conditions. 

A side-delivery rake, of course, is 
not essential, but on the whole it is 
a more convenient haying implement 
than a sulky rake. However, one 
can make just as good hay with the 
latter as with the former. 

Alfalfa should be cut when from 
one-eighth to one-quarter of the 
plants are in bloom. Some prefer 
to use the new shoots as the indi- 
cator for cutting. Those who follow 
that rule usually wait till the new 
shoots—those which will produce the 
second crop—are about two inches 
long. In most cases, the shoots will 
be well started when the crop is one- 
eighth to one-fourth in bloom, but if 
that is not the case, we would favor 
the bloom as the cutting index. 


Rain Is Not a Catastrophe 


While an effort should always be 
made to avoid rain, yet a rain on 
hay which has been partially cured 
is not such a terrible thing as some 
people make out. True, rain will 
discolor the hay, and that injures it 
for the commercial market. For 
home use. however, this is not of 
vital importance. A few years ago, 
the Nebraska experiment station 
analyzed 42 samples of alfalfa hay, 
21 of which had been exposed to 
rain during the curing process, while 
the other 21 had been cured under 
ideal conditions. The result was 
that the samples which had not been 
exposed to rain contained an aver- 
age of 17.1 per cent of protein, while 
those which had been rained upon 
showed 17.5 per cent protein. Some 
of the samples that had been rained 
upon, however, lost one point in 
grade for commercial purposes. 

Clover should be cut when the 
first blossoms have begun to turn 
brown, or a little earlier if a large 
acreage is to be harvested. After 
this stage is past, the longer the 
clover is permitted to stand before 
cutting, the more indigestible the 
hay becomes. Bad weather is the 
only factor that should be allowed to 
interfere with cutting after the first 
blooms have turned brown. 5 
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Working the Stockmen 


Expert Pulls New Racket in Corn Belt 


RACKBET that is being By W. E. DRIPS_ tioneers and others identi- 
worked on livestock Service Bureau Editor fied with the industry, in 
men, which has made the which case he is en route 
operator an easy living for several looking for some stockman, and was 
years, is being staged in Iowa and formerly a herdsman for some one. 
adjoining states, according to reports Wood took into.camp a Chicago 
i1eceived by this department. millionaire who is. known for being 
An elderly man—we will call him close and never getting trimmed. He 
Mr. Wood, altho that isn’t his real called this man, knowing he had sev- 
name—shows up in a.community and eral farms for. sale, and said he 
asks about prominent livestock breed- | wanted a good livestock farm near 
ers, especially Shorthorn breeders, Chicago. They went out and in- 
and says he is looking for some stock spected the farms, and Wood found 
—possibly a carloac of bulls to go just what he wanted. The price was 
south, west, to Canada, or to the a little high, but he believed it was 
great beyond. He talks with farm- - worth the money. He would get his 
ors, livestock field men and possibly attorney and arrange for final settle- 
an auctioneer, and mentions good ment. The banker, well known for 
prices he could pay, and-after tell- - his close. bargain driving, was more 
ing the men of his wide acquaintance than pleased. 
with other livestock men and his Wood had just dropped off there 
knowledge of the winners at the best for the day, and happened to run 
livestock shows, it isn’t long until into this banker, and Wood’s baggage 
he has convinced his prospects that and clothing were all at Peoria, Il. 
he is a genuine livestock man him- He would go there and get his things 
self, and a possible buyer of a lot and return to close the deal. His 
of cattle. linen was slightly soiled, and he 
i asked the banker if he would mind 
Setting the Stage stepping into a clothing store and 
An inspection of a farmer’s herd saying he was O. K. for a shirt and 
follows, and Wood indicates that the collar until he could return, and then 
farmer has several individuals that he would pay for them. The banker 
he, Wood, could use on such an order was most obliging, because any one 
when he is ready to assemble his wanting to buy a farm and pay all 
carload or more. Wood might even cash surely was good for a shirt and 
be interested in a few other breeds, collar, so the banker told the mer- 
and allows the prospect to take him chant to take care of Mr. Wood—he 
to other farms where he can inspect knew him, and it was O. K. They 
their herds, saying he will be ready parted, and were to meet later to 
shortly to make plans for shipment close the farm deal. 
and other details. He will arrange The banker met a friend and told 
to meet his prospects later at his him he had just as good as sold a 
hotel for final settlement. This sets farm for all cash. The friend laughed 
the stage for the racket. and inquired the name of the cus- 
Wood usually gains the confidence tomer, and the banker told him. 
of the farmer prospect and enjoys “What did you give him?” asked 
several free meals and possibly a_ the friend. 
few nights’ lodging, as it is usually “Nothing,” he replied. Just then, 
the custom of livestock men to en- the banker smelled a rat. “I did tell 
tertain prospective buyers, especial- a merchant he wanted to get some 
ly when they are buying in carload linen.” 
lots or more, which is uncommon : : 
nowadays. After being thus enter- The Banker Paid the Bill 
tained, Wood is delivered to town to They called the merchant. “Sure, 
his hotel. He advises the victim he 1 sold him,” the ‘merchant answered. 
has to look after some arrangements “You said he was O. K.” Wood had 
with regard to shipment, and so done well—he secured shirts, under- 
forth, and will see him in the morn- wear, hose, ties, a hat, and a bag to 
ing; also that he might have to run take them away with. The banker 
over to another town not far away, paid the bill because he had guaran- 
but will return soon to complete the teed it. He still owns the farm, and 
final deai. The seller returns home, Wood has gone to parts unknown. 
feeling he has a cash customer for a At present, Wood—or whatever 
number of head of his best stock at name he might use; it is not always 
a good price, and waits for Wood the same—is reported to be working 
to call. in Iowa and adjoining states, where 
Financially Embarrassed he is concentrating on purebred live- 


stock men and those closely associ- 
Later, Wood meets his customer ated with them. Remember, he is 
and seems somewhat embarrassed, 


elderly, generally dressed well, likes 
stating that last evening he was held te laspect warebrad 1 
up, or, that coming in on the bus =P . ve:9 thn ag 


has a wide acquaintance with breed- 
from the town nearby his grip waS 47. and remembers all the prize- 
lost, with his credentials and travel- winners. He never borrows money— 
ers’ checks and letter of credit. He just has hard luck and lets you give 
adds that the police are working on it to him. He is a good talker, and 
the ease, and it will be checked uP 42° yet filled his orders for cattle. 
soon and everything will be all right, The only part of the deal that he 
but he admits that for the present completes is that he leaves with a 
oa o very much embarrassed finan- little of your money. 
cl “ 

Of course, Wood never mentions * 
borrowing cash, but the stockman National Swine Show 
prospect, realizing his customer’s The National Swine Show will be 
predicament, and that Wood might held at Springfield, Ill., August 19 
not complete the deal, voluntarily to 26, in connection with the Illinois 
offers to lend him five or ten dollars State Fair. While definite arrange- 
until this deal is completed. Wood ments have not yet been made in 
is most grateful for this help under regard to premiums, and while some 
such trying circumstances, when a_ difficulties are still to be overcome 
stranger is without a cent in cash, - in making financial arrangements, it 
and tells his prospect he will get in is believed they are not insurmount- 
touch with him the next morning able. Further information concern- 
and close the deal for the livestock. ing details will be issued by James 
The prospect returns home await- R. Moore, president of the show as- 
ing. a call from Wood, but it seems sociation. ; 
he never calls. In the meantime, Walter W. McLaughlin has been 





Wood. is looking for another custom-_ elected as the new director of agri- 


er, to report the same tale of woe culture and Edwin I. Collins as the 
have a few dollars advanced. new secretary of the Illinois State 
are trimmed at a Fair. These men are both experi- 

-eneed in the management of agri- 





conti 
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Something New-—— 
McCormick-Deering 
No. 7 Enclosed-Gear Mower 


You might have thought that a farm machine so highly standardized 
as a mower couldn’t be improved much further. But believe us when 
we say that the new McCormick-Deering No. 7 Enclosed-Gear Mower is 
fara of anything you have ever seen in a mower. 


The new No. 7 features automotive construction, with the entire 
operating mechanism, including the drive gears, pawls, ratchets, clutch, 
and countershafts, assembled ner me in an oil-tight gear case. These 
o_ run in a full gallon of oil. There are high-grade roller bearings at 

ur points. Special oil seals at the ends of the main axle and fly-wheel 
shaft, together with the oil-tight gear box, prevent leakage and protect all 
working parts against the entrance of dirt and other abrasive materials. 
Operation is smooth and noiseless. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer to show you the No. 7 Enclosed 
Gear Mower. He will also show you the complete line of McCormick- 
Deering Hay Tools, including self-dump 
rakes, tedders, side-rakes and tedders, 
loaders, sweep rakes, stackers, presses. 





A NEW, LIBERAL CROP PRICE GUARANTY 

Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer for full details of 

the new Crop Price Guaranty which now applies to ail 
McCormick-Deering farm machines. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, of America 


Vaxcenaaact Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Fort odge, Mason City, Sioux City, 
lowa; and at 90 other points in the United States. 










The McCormick-Deering Big 7 

Enclosed-Gear Mower with 6- 

foot cutter bar. Also available in 
4%, 5, and 7-foot sizes, 





This compact nest of enclosed gears runs 
in a bath of oil—a full gallon. The cover, 
B, makes the gear case dust-proof and oil- 
tight. Clutchis thrown in and out by lever,A. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Hay Tools 




















DO YOU WANT TO SEE 


The World’s Fair? 


If So, We Want to Help You 


aM June 1 to November 1, the most fascinating and unique exposi- 
tion that has ever been held will take place on reclaimed land on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, at Chicago. It is a fair of processes portraying 
the marvelous achievements of man in the past 100 years, and celebrates 
in a most impressive way the 100th birthday of Chicago. 

Education is its keynote, and those who attend will be repaid many 
times over in the knowledge which they will gain of science, what it 
means and has meant to our civilzation. 


A WONDERFUL DRAMA OF LIGHT 


At night, the Century of Progress will be a real fairyland, the seien- 
tists in electricity having developed lighting effects which make the 
various buildings marvelous in color and design. They will present a 

. picture that you will never forget. Built without windows, and of a new 
type of construction, they lend themselves to the scheme of illumination 
with startling effect. In the daytime they are attractive, and their 
beauty at night surpasses the imagination. 


WHEN DO YOU WANT TO GO? 


Tell us, and we will gladly help you plan your trip so that you will 
receive the greatest possible benefit and enjoyment therefrom. When 
we know how many of our good friends on the farm want to go, and 
when, we can plan for them im a way that we know will mean a saving 
in cost and a service they will appreciate. Please give us the information 
by filling out the coupon which follows: 

To JOHN P. WALLACE, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa: 


Yes, I want to attend the World’s Pair at Chicago. I wish to go the week beginning: 
TOMO. siccese-s PB wrsnsdcens August.......... , September.........., October.......... (Specify periods begin- 
ning on Sunday for 6 days, or Sunday or Wednesday for 3-day periods.) Besides myself, ................ 
other folks also wish to come. (Specify the number. ) 

We wish to come by Train, [} Automobile, [} Bus, and desire to spend [] 3, or 


6 days. (Check which.) 
Thal ‘there 





give us information as to cost at Chicago, including all expe 
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Using New Loan Act 


How Program to Aid Farmer Is 
Going Forward 


immanent: D. C.— Judging 
j from the inquiries we get here 
from the middle-west, the thing most 
on the farmer’s mind right now is 

“How can we use the new farm 
mortgage act to get our interest cut 
down?” 

The Farm Credit Administration 
headed by Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
has been busy every minute since the 
bill was signed, in an effort to get 
the new machinery working in a 
hurry. Last week, the Farm Board 
offices, where Mr. Morgenthau has 
his headquarters, were jammed with 
land bank officials, representatives 
of farm organizations, officers of in- 
surance companies and others who 
are anxious to find out how the new 
credit program will work and how 
to get it started. 

In the interest of corn belt farm- 
ers, we have been taking up with the 
Farm Credit Administration a num- 
ber of questions asked by farm 
people. 

First comes the inquiry of a farm- 
er who is already a borrower from 
the federal land bank at Omaha. 
What will the new act do for him? 

It will reduce his rate of interest 
to 4 per cent and will postpone pay- 
ments on principal for the next five 
years. If his next payment falls due 
after July 12 of this year, the reduc- 
tion will take effect then. If his next 
payment falls due on or before July 
12, the old rates apply. This is be- 
cause the law specifies that the 
change in rate is to take place in 
sixty days after the bill became law. 

What will it do for the farmer who 
has a loan with a joint stock land 
bank? 

In the end, this depends on what 
the joint stock land bank finds it 
profitable to do. It can not be forced 
to take advantage of the act. 

However, a joint stock borrower 
has several chances for lower inter- 
est and a lowered principal. For one 
thing, if the joint stock bank takes 
advantage of certain loan provisions 
in the law, it must hold up foreclo- 
sures for two years, and must cut 
interest rates to 5 per cent. 


Put in Your Application 


The best plan for a borrower from 
a joint stock land bank is to put in 
his application for a loan from the 
federal land bank. Make the applica- 
tion thru the secretary-treasurer of 
the local farm loan association. If 
you don’t know who he is, write 
direct to the Federal Land Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. 

After the application has been re- 
ceived, your farm will be appraised 
(a fee is charged for this) and you 
will be notified how much of a loan 
will be allowed you. Suppose the 
loan limit is $40 an acre, and your 
loan with the joint stock land bank 
is $55 an acre. You will have to go 
to the bank, point out that they can 
get this $40 in readily salable 4 per 
cent bonds, that they can buy in 
their own bonds at a discount, and 
really make a profit. 

Then it’s up to the bank to decide 
whether it wants to trade. If the 
trade goes thru, you will have a loan 
reduced from $55 to $40, an interest 
rate cut to 4% per cent (if you join 
a local farm association; the rate is 
6 per cent if the loan is made direct 
from Omaha) and a postponement on 
principal payments for five years. 

Much the same procedure should 
be followed if you have a loan with 
an insurance company or some other 
agency. Put in your application for 
a federal land bank loan, get the 
land appraised, and see if the insur- 
ance company holding the mortgage 
is willing to swap its mortgage for 4 
per cent bonds to the amount of the 
land bank’s appraisal. 

Whether these swaps go thru or 
not depends on two things—the ap- 
praisai by the land bank, and -the 


eagerness of the holder of the mort- 
gage to make the deal. While a joint 
stock land bank can scale down the 
principal of its mortgage and not 
lose a dime, because it can buy up 
its own bonds at low rates, an insur- 
ance company or other holder of a 
mortgage must take a real loss if it 
cuts down the principal of the loan. 

A great many applications have al- 
ready been sent in to Omaha for 
loans from the special fund of $200,- 
000,000. These applications should 
be addressed te Agent, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, Federal Land Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. This agent is Bert 
Waddell. 

These special loans carry a 5 per 
cent interest rate, and may not ex- 
ceed $5,000 to any individual. For 
the first three years, interest only 
is to be paid; the principal is to be 
paid off over the following ten years. 

These loans are intended to help 
farmers who are swamped by a load 
of minor debts, and whose creditors 
are willing to scale down these debts 
in return for a cash settlement. Sup- 
pose you have a moderate mortgage 
on your land and can carry along, 
but are burdened with a second 
mortgage, chattels on equipment and 
livestock, and unsatisfied local debts 
of various kinds. Get your creditors 
together and have them agree to cut 
your indebtedness in return for a 
cash settlement. 


Give a Detailed Report 


Then get in touch with the farm 
loan commissioner’s agent at Omaha, 
give a detailed report of your finan- 
cial condition, and of the offer of 
your creditors, and ask for a loan to 
pay them off. If your situation is 
strong enough so that you can go 
ahead with the aid of such a loan 
(which may be secured by a second 
mortgage on your farm), the loan 
may be made. If it seems doubtful 
whether such a deal would get you 
out of trouble for good, the loan will 
probably not be made. That’s up to 
the agent and his assistants. 

Forms and detailed instructions 
for getting these loans will doubtless 
be available soon. Write to the 
Agent, Farm Loan Commissioner, 
Federal Land Bank, Omaha, Neb., 
for them. Inquiries on other sub- 
jects connected with the farm mort- 
gage act should be addressed to the 
federal land bank itself. Ask the 
secretary-treasurer of the local farm 
loan association first, however; he 
may have all the information you 
need. ; 

Remember, also, that while farm- 
ers of Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
South Dakota are served by the land 
bank at Omaha, Missouri and IIli- 
nois farmers should write to the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Min- 


nesota farmers to the Federal Land 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas 
farmers to the Federal Land Bank, 
Wichita, Kan. 

It will, of course, take some little 
time to get all these appraisals made 
and the various details put thru.’ For 
this reason, President Roosevelt 
urged, at the time he signed the bill, 
that foreclosures be held up until 
the measure had been put in com- 
plete operation. 

Since President Roosevelt signed 
the gigantic price lifting farm mea- 
sure, May 12, Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace and his assistants in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture have hastened with all pos- 
sible speed to make the act effective 
on basic commodities. 

Representatives of organized wheat 
growers from the principal wheat 
growing states of the west have sub- 
mitted a request in advance of the 
wheat hearings, asking that the vol- 
untary domestic allotment plan be 
applied to wheat this season. They 
ask that benefit payments to partici- 
pating growers be made on this 
year’s crop, the extent of the pay- 
ments to be based upon average pro- 
duction over a past period to be de- 
termined upon by the secretary of 
agriculture. The benefit payment 
under this request would be such 
amount per bushel as is required to 
bring the total price of domestically 
consumed wheat toa purchasing par- 
ity with wheat values during the 
base period, 1910-14. 

The first payments would be made 
not later than July 15 this year, and 
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in an amount not less than 70 per 
cent of the determined benefit pay- 
ment. A local organization, working 
in conjunction with a state council 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
would be set up in each county to 
distribute benefit allotments on an 
equitable basis. Of course, this tent- 
ative plan may or may not be adopt- 
ed, depending upon the outcome of 
the wheat hearings and on the final 
decision of the federal department 
on what is the most practicable plan 
for the current season. But the 
promptness with which both pro- 
ducer representatives and distribu- 
tors of the several basic commodities 
are appearing at Washington bids 
fair to result in definite action at an 
early date. 

The administrative organization 
for running the central machinery of 
the act is headed up by George N. 
Peek, of Moline, Ill, who has been 
working actively for farm relief since 
1921, and who is one of the pioneers 
in the effort to restore equality for 
agriculture. Charles J. Brand, of 
Washington, D. C., a native of Min- 
nesota, has been appointed to assist 
Peek in the administrative work. 
Chester C. Davis, former Iowan, will 
head the division in charge of pro- 
duction control. 

Nothing definite had been worked 
out on corn and hogs by the end of 
the third week in May, but the lead- 
ing suggestion was to encourage the 
reduction of hog tonnage by paying 
a premium on lighter weight hogs 
and by discriminating somewhat 
against heavy hogs. 


Our Worlds Fair Trip 


Best Way to See Chicago Exposition 


F YOU wish to get the greatest 

possible enjoyment and _ benefit 
from the World’s Fair, our carefully 
planned program will give it. We 
have received many inquiries about 
the trip, and already the reservations 
are coming in.. It will be a real vaca- 
tion trip and an educational one that 
will mean much to those who partici- 
pate in it. It provides for either a 
six-day or a three-day trip, as you 
choose. 

Visits to the fair will be made with 
experienced guides who know the 
most interesting things to see and 
the best way in which to see them. 
We believe our readers will see more 
in either the six-day or three-day trip 
with us than they would seq in twice 
the time without this supervised and 
carefully planned trip to the World’s 
Fair. 

It will be as nearly a care-free trip 
as could possibly be arranged. From 
the time you arrive at our stopping 
place until you start for home, you 
will enjoy every minute. We will be 
away from the noise and congestion 
of a big city. Up-to-date summer 
type cottages will give you comfort- 





and justly. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





Roosevelt on Foreclosures 


It is to the interest of all the people of the United States that 
the benefits of this (farm mortgage) act should be extended to all 
who are in need of them, and that none should be deprived of them 
thru ignorance or precipitate action. 


For this reason, I appeal particularly to mortgage creditors 
and all others who have money claims against farmers. Every 
effort will be made to administer the act promptly, considerately 


All preparation that could be made in advance by officers of 
the federal land bank system has been made. However, applications 
can not be acted upon instantly. 
and perfection of records will be necessary. 


I urge upon mortgage creditors, therefore, until further oppor- 
tunity has been given, to make effective the provisions of the mort- 
gage refinancing section of the farm relief act, that they abstain 
from bringing foreclosure proceedings and making any effort to 
dispossess farmers who are in debt to them. 

I invite their cooperation with the officers of the land banks, 
the agents of the farm joan commissioner and their farmer debtors _ 
to effect agreements which will make foreclosures unnecessary.— 


Time for examination, appraisal 














able evenings. Educational lectures 
in the mornings and the opportunity 
for fellowship and recreation will 
make the days live long in your 
memory. There is real service to you 
in the program we have planned. 

In order to provide the accommo- 
dations we need for our farm friends 
it is necessary that we have regis- 
trations thirty days ahead. Only 
those who register ahead can be 
taken care of. 

The fair opens on May 27, the very 
date of this issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead. 

You have heard about the Century 
of Progress over the radio and thru 
various publications. It is difficult 
to describe the fascination of it in 
words. It is an exposition of the 
processes that have made not only 
our progress, but the progress of the 
world, possible in the past 100 years, 
rather than of things. There will be 
real thrills for you in visiting the 
Century of Progress. It will surpass 


your dreams. 


Perhaps you will wish to have your 
boys and girls 12 years of age or 
over go with the Four-H Club boys 
and girls, July 16 to 22. If so, send 
us their enrollments or hand them 
to your county agent. You need have 
no fear of sending the boys and girls 
with us, as there will be a leader for 
every ten, and every safeguard will 
surround them. Younger boys and 
girls may go with their parents, as 
the cottage cabins where we will 
stay are planned for family parties 
and for groups who desire to be with 
each other. 

Yes, there will be real comfort and 
enjoyment at Beacon City for both 
young folks and adults. We hope that 
many of our readers may be able to 
take advantage of the trip we offer. 

t we want to know is when you 
want to visit the Century of Progress 
and howyou wish to come. 

We want to help you get the great- 
est possible enjoyment and the great- 
est possible benefit out of the trip, 
as those who simply go to the fair 
will not have the enjoyment or se 


cure the benefit that they would if 


they participated in the carefully 
planned program we have worked 


out for them. What do you say?. Do i 


you want to go? - Ae ee 
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Making Veal Calves 


A correspondent writes: 

“How long would it take an aver- 
age calf weighing 100 pounds, by 
jetting it suck the cow, to reach a 
weight of 160 pounds, and how much 
milk would it consume? What we 
are trying to settle in our own minds 
is whether it is best to sell a calf 
at 24% cents a pound alive, weighing 
100 pounds, or to keep it until it 
weighs 160 pounds and then sell it 
tor 5 or 544 cents a pound.” 

A good, vigorous calf weighing 100 
pounds, if allowed to continue to 
suck its dam for from thirty to forty 
days, will consume on the average 
about twenty-three pounds of milk a 
day, and on that it will make a daily 
gain of about two povads. Assum- 
ing that our correspondent wishes to 
market his ealves at 160 pounds, it 
would require about thirty days for 
them to increase in weight from 100 
to 160 pounds, and they would con- 
sume a total of about 700 pounds of 
milk in so doing. 

Valuing a 100-pound calf at $2.50 
at the start, and at $5 per hundred- 
weight at 160 pounds, it would re- 
turn 78.5 cents per hundredweight 
for the milk consumed. Marketed at 
$5.50 per hundredweight, it would 
return 90 cents per hundredweight 
for the milk, less marketing expense. 

These figures are based upon a 
veal calf feeding test conducted by 
the Wisconsin experiment station, 
where calves were fed whole milk 
for sixty-six days. They consumed a 
total of 1,461 pounds of milk and 
made a daily gain of 2.2 pounds per 
head. 


Two Cows Per Acre 


A subscriber writes: “How many 
cows will sudan grass pasture per 
acre, assuming that it is grown on 
good soil, capable of producing fifty 
bushels of corn per acre?” 

The yield of sudan grass, as of 
any other crop, depends a great deal 
upon weather conditions, so one can 
not say definitely how many cows 
a given acreage will pasture in any 
one season. However, when sudan 
grass is seded about June 1, it will 
ordinarily be ready for pasturing 
by July 15, or possibly a week ahead 
of that time. For the following 100 
days, it is safe to figure that it will 
take- care of two cows per acre, or 
furnish 200 cow days of good pas- 
ture, 

Sudan is quite rich in protein 
when consumed as it grows in a pas- 
ture. That is to say, when kept ten- 
der, as it is when pastured, on a dry 
matter basis, it carries considerably 
more protein than when allowed to 
mature and cured as hay. At the 
Ohio experiment station, this was 
tested last year by taking samples 
from a pasture at three different 
periods during the growing season. 
The average of these three tests 
showed that on an air-dry basis it 
contained a little over 12 per cent of 
protein. Alfalfa hay carries approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of protein. 

For pasture, sow at the rate of 25 
to 30 pounds of seed per acre; for 
hay, at the rate of 15 to 20 pounds. 


Proves Value of Records 


Cows with cow testing association 
records have sold at a premium at 
recent farm sales, as compared to 
cows without records. This was par- 
ticularly true at two sales where a 
large number of dairy cows of the 
same breed were sold. 

At the sale where no cow testing 
association records were available, 
the top price paid for any individual 
was $46, while the average of the 
sale was around $30. At the sale 
where the cattle had cow testing as- 
sociation records, the top price was 
$90, while the prices for individuals 
ranged from $30 to $90.—Arvid Mil- 
ler, Cow Tester, Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. 


Calves should be fed the best hay 
available as soon as they will eat 
it—usually when they are from a 
fone days to two weeks old. 
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NEW 1933 PRICES 
plus 


A LIBERAL TRADE ALLOWANCE 


makes it possible for us to offer you 
in trade for your old separator a 
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and at the same low terms 
only $5.00 per month.... 
with a 30 days free trial 


Here’s real news! In keeping with the prevalent 
low price trend, I am now offering American 
farmers 2 new low price concession—which together 
with a liberal trade-in —means a TOTAL PRICE 
REDUCTION OF $27.750n a New Melotte in 


trade for your old separator. 


Take advantage of this big price reduction now. 
Trade in your old cream-wasting separator for the 


NEW handy, low model MELOTTE ... 


Our 30 


days’ free trial offer allows you to use the Melotte 
for 30 days free. . . lets you compare it with your 
old separator and see how much MORE cream 
the flexibly suspended “Self-balancing” Melotte 
bowl will put in your cream can. No deposit 
asked. No obligation of any sort. Then, should 
you decide to buy it . .. pay only $5.00 per 
month. Mail coupon for free catalog and details 


of this unusual offer— NOW! 


This offer is subject to withdrawal 
without notice .... . write today! 


eS ASSO DD SS=s 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
— The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 








8 

’ 43 W. 19th St., Dept. 29-45, Chicago, Ill. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS OF frien seed me five NEW Melons Scpuntor Catalog ted ell wel 
LIBERAL NEW OFFER.-..- 1 shout the @"(Priat Your Name and Address Plaialy) 
With this special price and these Jow terms no farmer can y 
this coupon NOW and lcera ail cbout this ypecal oder =f 

— before it is withdrawn. : Post Office. 2 oad 

The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager, BF. D__-—----aan---——------—-State.----—-——-—--------------- 
Dept. 29-45, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. e Ne,cors nh 
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We believe we are showing something entirely new to our 
readers in the Broken Star Quilt. The design covers the entire 
quilt and while prints may be used, plain colors in rainbow color 
scheme are most attractive. Many prefer yellow of the following 
shades: squares and triangles of eggshell Peter Pan, and the 
tints shading from corn through yellow, orange, honeydew, pump- 
kin and back to corn. This makes the most beautiful blending 
of colors imaginable. 


An accurate cutting pattern with chart and estimated yardage 
No. C454 sells for 15 cents. 


Complete quilt ready-cut in rainbow shades of a soft, color-fast 
material, No. C454Q—$3.98. 


Complete quilt ready-cut from Peter Pan cloth in shades of 
eggshell, corn, yellow, honeydew, pumpkin, No. C454Y—$3.98. 


We have given special thought to the quilting of the Broken 
Star and are offering several perforated quilting patterns. C5523 
may be had in either a right or left-hand plume for a 14-inch 
square for 25 cents. C5529 is a four-inch circle for corners and 
triangle at 15 cents. No. C531 is the six-inch feather circle at 
20 cents. Nos. C5535 and C5536 for 14-inch squares at 30 cents 
apiece. Stamping powder in rose or blue, 25 cents. 


Address your letters to the QUILT EDITOR 
WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

- Des Moines, Iowa 








“THE BROKEN STAR’ | 
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omemaking Department 











i Spree are bustling out in the 
kitchen, what with the 


in 


shine sending up the rhubarb and 

paragu at the rate of two-forty 
reminding us that it must be tored 
away right now—quicl f ts best 
goodness 

There are important pre! inaries 
we must observ tho e canning 
season start These have to do with 


the checking up of our equipment 
and being sure we have it in good 
You probably wash your glass 
them, and store 


shape 
jars as you empty 
them in pantry or cellar, but in the 
meantime they have collected dust, 
so they had best be washed again 
and scalded, especially those you are 
going to use immediately. Go over 
your zinc lids carefully, discarding 
those with cracked linings or which 
are badly dented, or which may have 
pried 


cut edges from where you 


them off the cans 


Watch the Rubbers 


Go over your rubbers carefully. 
Very few can be used the second 
season, altho they may be made use 
of safely if they have no cuts and 
are elastic. Be very sure, tho, that 
there is not a break nywhere in 
them, for bad rubbers are the caus 
of much loss and disappointment to 
the home canner 


If you use the self-sealing type of 
lids, the only new equipment you 
need buy are the top lids, as th 
screw bands or clamps are good from 
year to yeat se sure your grocer car- 


ries these replacement parts or you 
know where you can get them 

You will, of course, give the pres- 
sure canner or wash boiler a thoro 
checking over and cleaning, and see 
that you have the following accesso- 
ries ready for easiest canning in the 
days ahead: One or two large ket- 
tles of aluminum or enamel, of at 
least two-gallon capacity, for pre- 
heating the vegetables or fruits; a 
tin can sealer, if tin cans are used; 
two large pans for washing the prod- 
ucts to be canned; colanders for 
draining; sharp knives for peeling or 
cutting; a quart measure and one or 
two small measuring cups, a long- 
handled spoon and ladle, a funnel for 
filling the jars, a jar lifter for han- 
dling hot jars, and a goodly supply 
of pot-holders, and a store of old, 
clean cloths ready for washing and 
mopping up stains. 

The housewife who labels all her 
jars can take more pride in showing 
off her cupboard than one who does 
not. Gummed labels may be bought 
inexpensively, or one may do as one 
woman wrote, save all gummed enve- 
lope flaps possible, and cut neat 
labels from them and letter them. 


Ready to Launch Off 


Now that we have the equipment 
checked over and are on the mark 
ready to launch off into the midst of 
activities, we must be sure that we 
can every bit of fruit and every veg- 
etable available. All of us should be 
hoarders this year—not of gold, but 
of canned food. One source of can- 
ning information puts forth the idea 
that we can the surplus with a pos- 
sible idea in mind of trading it next 
winter for other commodities, which 
seems to be worth considering, know- 
the impetus the idea of barter and 
exchange has acquired. Also, there 
are great possibilities in the commu- 
nity canning plans which some states 
adopted with such good results last 
year. And if we have no other idea 
than filling our own shelves with all 
manner of good things, with just our 
own families of hearty eaters to be 
considered, we still have to take ad- 
vantage of every canning opportu- 
nity offered us. 

We start off the season in Iowa 
with asparagus and rhubarb. . And 
what could be better on a cold, shut- 


The Canning Kitchen Opens 


By MRS. LOIS J. HURLEY 


in winter day than creamed aspara 
gus, which tastes so spring-like, and 
tasty rhubarb sauce or pie? We may 
have both if we put them up in 
season. Here are some methods for 
those who have not yet canned these 
two garden products 


Asparagus 


Wash in cold water, group stalks 
uniformly to fit height of jar, and 
boil for five minutes, standing the 
stems in water and not submerging 
the tips. Drain and pack in pint 
jars, tips up. Add one-half teaspoon 
of salt to each jar and fill with boil- 
ing water. If self-sealing lids are 
used, put on caps and screw bands 


During the coming season, we 
want to be as helpful as possible 
with your canning problems. Every 
month, if possible, we will run “The 
Canning Kitchen” department, and 
will try to answer your problems on 
canning or preserving in this depart- 
ment. Send in your questions, also 
your prized canning methods and 
recipes, that others may profit from 
them. Let’s make this a round-table 
discussion highly profitable to all of 
us. For your further benefit, we 
have booklets of canning informa- 
tion and steps in canning which we 
will send you on receipt of a three- 
cent stamp. 

The season is open—hard work is 
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A very important step in canning in glass jars is to examine the top of 
each jar to make sure that it has not been damaged; equally important 
is having the liquid in the jars at the proper level before processing. 
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; firmly. If zinc lids and rubbers are 


used, do not seal tightly. Process 
180 minutes in hot water bath, 40 
minutes in pressure cooker or 210 
minutes in oven. 


Rhubarb 
(Open kettle method) 


Wash and cut into convenient 
pieces without breaking the skin. 
Boil in syrup made of boiling two 
parts of water and one part of sugar 
until tender. Pack into hot jars and 
seal. 


Cold Water Rhubarb 


Wash thoroly and cut into pieces 
of convenient size, pack into jars, 
fill to overflowing with pure, cold 
water, seal tightly, and store in a 
cool, dry place. (Rhubarb canned in 
this way must be handled very care- 
fully; it is used chiefly for pie fill- 
ings.) 





ahead, but the results will fully re- 
pay us for the efforts. Are you all 
ready? Then let’s shove off, and 
here’s wishing you all ‘sorts of suc- 
cess in the 1933 canning season! 


Controlling Plant Pests 


“@NAN you tell me what to do for 
ants? They are running up and 
down one of my trees, and I am 
afraid they will seriously injure it.” 
That wasn’t the first time this 
year I had been asked about what to 
do for ants. Ants infesting trees or 
other plants should cause no concern 
as to damage which they may do to 
the plants. They are merely an indi- 
cation that another insect is present 
which may need attention. When 
you find ants working on plants— 
with the exception of the peony— 
you are pretty likely to find plant 


lice or aphids feeding on the tender 








parts of the new growth. Ants feed 
upon a secretion of the aphids, called 
honey dew. Get rid of the lice, and 
the ants will cease to bother. 

However, ants may be a real prob- 
lem in the garden or on the lawn. 
Here’s a question I got recently: 

“There is a colony of ants, which 
have thrown up quite a good sized 
hill in one of my flower beds. Is 
there any way to get rid of them?” 

I had that very problem to solve 
both in my flower garden and on my 
lawn this spring. Here’s the way I[ 
went about ridding my lawn and 
garden of these pests: In the eve- 
ning, using a sharpened stick, I made 
five or six holes about four inches 
deep in a hill having a diameter of 
ten or twelve inches. I put a table- 
spoon of carbon bisulphide, or fuma, 
into each of these holes, and then 
plugged them up. Then I covered the 
hill with an old blanket. The one 
treatment was sufficient to end the 
trouble. Ants are similar to bees, in 
that they have a queen which pro- 
duces the young. If your treatment 
does not kill the queen, the colony 
will be renewed. This means anoth- 
er application in order to kill the 
queen. Carbon bisulphide should be 
kept away from fire, as it is exceed- 
ingly inflammable. 

Sometimes ants which are not in 
hills give trouble on the lawn. It is 
harder to control this type, but it 
can be done by squirting kerosene, 
gasoline or carbon bisulphide into 
the burrow. A sharp pointed oil can 
is an efficient tool for this sort of 
treatment. Another effective meth- 
od, where it is difficult to locate the 
nests, is to scatter a mixture of 
brown sugar and paris green or 
arsenate of lead over the infested 
area. Mix thoroly one ounce of the 
poison with one pound of brown su- 
gar. Granulated sugar will not do.— 
J. G. M. 


Memorial Day 


HERE is something in the air on 

Memorial day that grips the 
heart. With lumps in our throats, we 
see the time-scarred Civil war veter- 
ans ride by, and wonder how many 
will be left in the ranks for another 
year.. With our tears, we water the 
flowers on the graves of our soldier 
dead on Memorial day. We think of 
those who fell in the fray of all wars 
and are infinitely sad. 

But, while we muse, a band sweeps 
down the street to a stirring martial 
air. The glorious stars and stripes 
float before our eyes. Our pulses 
quicken and we thrill thru and thru 
with patriotism. For the moment, 
we forget the sorrow and futility of 
war and the pitiful mounds in which 
our soldier boys are sleeping. 

Truly, our emotions are at war on 
Memorial day. Then, as at no other 
time, we realize that our intellect is 
a mere atom afloat on a sea of feel- 
ing. Intelligence tells us that war 
never settled anything. Emotion tells 
us that when the band plays and the 
flag floats by, we can do no less 
than join in the parade and be the 
first to step forth for our country 
when we are challenged. 

While we stand beside the heroes’ 
graves and reflect, we should make 
a solemn resolve that, inasmuch as 
we are able, we shall see that “these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” 
The lad in blue or olive drab would 
have fallen joyfully if he could have 
gone with the assurance that he was 
giving up his life that those at home 
would have their future safety as- 
sured, and that boys to be born after 
him would be spared the horror he 
had known on the battlefield. 

They, dying, threw the torch to us. 
This Memorial day, let us resotve 
anew to hold it high and work for 
abiding peace in all nations.—Mrs. 
Lois J. Hurley,  . 
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“As the Earth Turns” 


yOU can shake the soil from the 
roots of every situation arising 
in Gladys Hasty Carroll’s, “As the 
Earth Turns” (Macmillan, $2.50). 
This was the May choice of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, and is a book that 
will lie especially close to the hearts 
of farm people. It is written in sim- 
ple style, of simple people and every- 
day life as it is lived in one New 
England homestead, but still with a 
depth of feeling that insures us rich 
literary value received from the read- 
ing of it. 

The book records a year from win- 
ter to winter in the Shaw family, 
each member of which stands out 
clearly and individually. 

There is Jen Shaw serene, farm 
loving and unbelievaoly capable at 
19, versed in all household arts 
learned in caring for her father’s 
household after the death of her 
mother. She voices her philosophy: 

“J always go when there’s need. 
It’s our way in the country.” 

Mark Shaw, inarticulate New Eng- 
lander, father of all the Shaws. He 
loves his farm and his children from 
two wives, Minnie Foote and weakly 
Cora Webster. “A cow that’s in a 
barnyard twice a week thru the 
winter never broke a leg when she 
was turned out in the spring. It’s 
leaving them tied up. so long that 
does it. And them that cut their 
hay when it was ripe last summer 
had enough to last thru.” 


it's Always Been So 


Cora Shaw (second wife of Mark): 
“I’ve got to think of everything but 
what I want, have I? It’s always 
been so. It’s what I want don’t count, 
for all I work my fingers to the bone. 
It’s putting me out of my head, I tell 
you. I can’t stand it any longer! 
Something will have to be done!” 

George Shaw—incapable, dissatis- 
fied, farming a piece down the road: 
“T tell you they’ve got to do some- 
thing for the farmers or there’ll be 
trouble. We don’t get paid to take 
these chances. They’ve got to make 
laws.” 

Mil (harassed wife of George): “It 
isn’t George so much, it’s me. I used 
to want so many things when I was 
growing up, and it don’t seem it’s 
right I should never have them... . 
Used to want to learn how to do 
things nice. ... I’m not like—some 
folks.” 

Ed. Shaw (stolid and farm-loving) : 
“Whatever I’ve got, I’ve got myself, 
and the rest can do the same. I don’t 
owe anybody atop the earth one red 
cent, and if anybody thinks they’ve 
got strings on me, just let them try 
to pull them.” 

Margaret Shaw (gentle school 
teacher bride of Ed): “It makes you 
feel sort of queer when you're going 
to be married to a man in a month 
or so—and you can’t tell him how 
you feel about anything.” 


Are Individuals Always 

Olly Shaw (the studious Shaw— 
working his way thru college): “Par- 
ents should realize that children are 
not children long, but individuals al- 
ways. And when they do grow up, 
don’t hold them back.” 

Ralph. Shaw (the adventurous fly- 
ing Shaw), killed in a plane crash 
and buried from the Shaw parlor. 

Lize Shaw (making her own way 
in the city): “If you do get married, 
Jen, don’t you go and have a raft of 
children, like most country women 
do. There’s no sense in it.” 

Lois May (child of Cora Shaw’s 
first marriage), a disciple of Lize. 

Bun and John Shaw (children of 
Mark Shaw’s second marriage). 

Stan Janowski (a foreign note in 
the Shaw life cycle, striving to be a 
farmer): “I can’t think. I want to 
stay here, but the folks want me to 
go. It may be as they say. It may 
be I can’t get ahead as I should want 
to. I don’t know. What do you think 
is best?” 

As the earth turns to the seasons, 
so Jen and Stan slowly turn to each 
other, and Jen comes into her heri- 
tage—a woman cut out to help her 
man on the farm and bear him chil- 
dren.—Mrs. Lois J. Hurley. 
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For Beginner or Champion 


HOME CANNING is 


Easier, Safer and More 
meee liao malia 


KERR JARS 
and CAPS 


—say Millions of 


Rrelnurcre, Users 


No matter whether this is your first season 
of home canning or if you have won many 
prizes for home canning, you will find 
Kerr Jars and Caps more convenient, more 


certain and more economical. 


Choose the Style That 


Suits You Best 


Kerr Jars are made of clear crystal flint glass jn all 
sizes and in four styles—Kerr Mason (Round); Kerr 
Mason (Square); Kerr Wide Mouth Mason, and Kerr 








For Canning 
Vegetables, Pickles, Poultry, 


*Mrs. W. H. Miller, 
of Lathrop, Calif., 
has won more chan 
2363 ribbons—as weil 
as many cash prizes 
—in canning con- 
tests. Mrs. Miller 
uses KERR JARS. 


ALL Fruits, 


Meats, Game, Etc. 


Kerr Caps require no muscular strength 
to seal or to open—seal permanently air- 
tight — eliminate mold and spoilage. 
These gold-lacquered Caps are not af- 
fected by vinegar, fruit or vegetable acids. There are 
no unsanitary crevices in Kerr Jars and Caps into 
which food juices can creep—the food can touch only 





Economy Jars. Many prefer Kerr 
Wide Mouth Mason or Kerr Econ- 
omy Jars because the wide mouth 
makes them easier to clean, to ar- 
range contents attractively, and 
pack whole fruits and vegetables, or 
large pieces of meat. Use which- 
ever style of jar you prefer. 


the inside of the glass jars and the smooth inner 
surface of the gold-lacquered Lids. 


No Guessing — You KNOW Kerr Jars 
Are Sealed Positively Air-Tight 

The exclusive Kerr “spoon test” tells 

you instantly whether jars are proper- 

ly sealed. No waiting, watching or 

worrying. When jars are cold, merely 





For ALL Methods of 
Canning 

Kerr Jars and Kerr gold-lacquer- 
ed Caps containing the natural 
gray sealing composition, are 
adapted for processing in pressure 
cooker, oven, hot water bath, steam 
cooker—or for open kettle can- 
ning. The sealing composition is 
not affected by boiling water or 
steam. NO RUBBER RINGS 
REQUIRED, 


FRUIT JARS 
AND CAPS 


Don’t Buy Just “Fruit 
Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 





tap the Lid with 
a spoon. A clear 
ringing note in- 
dicates a perfect 
seal. Also the Lid 
will be curved 
slightly inward. 


F R i t Any information you may 

need on canning fruits, 
vegetables, poultry or meats BY ANY 
METHOD will be found in Kerr Can- 
ning Literature which is yours for the 
asking. Merely send post card or letter 
with your name and address to Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Corp.881 Main St., Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma, 





























450 Youthfully chic is pajama 


days for mailing. 


OUR STYLE SERVICE 


Style No. 450 suggests one 
of those fresh, crisp house 
dresses. It comes designed 
for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years and 36 and 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 re- 
quires three yards of 35-inch 
material, with five-eighths of 
a yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


Style No. 847, designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires three yards 
of 39-inch material, with 
three-eighths of a yard of 35- 
inch light and three-fourths 
of a yard of 35-inch dark con- 
trasting fabric. 


All patterns may be ordered 
from Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead Pattern De- 
partment for 12 cents in 
stamps. The new Summer 
Fashion Book may also be 
had for 12 cents. Allow ten 






































| Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Jesus Faces Betrayal and 
Denial 

Yotes on the Sabbath School Les- 

son for June 4, 1933. Mark, 14:17-31. 


Read also Matthew, 26:17-29; Luke, 


the house into Jerusalem, and laid 
the dark plot of Gethsemane, 

The passover service now went on, 

1 after the second cup of wine, 

two parts of water, came the lamb 

passover proper, and then the 

third cup, or the cup of blessing, 





22:7-23; John 18-30.) . , 
‘ which closed the feast. After this, 
‘\N THE Wednesday when Jesus (Jesus took of the unleavened bread, 
© was being finally rejected by a portion of which, after breaking it 
the Jews, Judas had, no doubt, with at first, it was the custom to lay to 
othe bare ed 1 paschal or one side, to be eaten with the cup of 
pass ant ‘ the tem blessing. He brake it, saying, “Take, 
ple struck me mem eat; this is my body. And he took 
ber of : place Jesus the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
in the rty pieces of it to them, saying, Drink ye all of 
silve I ‘ of the day had it; for this is my blood of the cove- 
convinces dre of an nant, which is poured out for many 
eartl ade d gh position, unto the remission of sins.” 
wi of the t: and he had After this came the discourses in 
né oubt ( t John (chapters 13- 
that in casting his “ou alin =. 16), His intercessory 
fortune with the prayer, then the sing- 
rl ( es he ing of a portion of 
was i g the best Psalms 113-118, 
of called the Greater 
Jesu nt m« Hallel, two of which 
of the « n retire were usually sung at 
ment probably at the beginning of the 
Bethany, but in the passover and three 
afternoon sent Peter at the close. After 


and John to a per 


sonal friend and fol- 





lower in the city, to 
ask him for a place 
in his public hall 
in which He could 
keep His 
with His disciples. 
Instead of the hall, 
this unknown friend 


passovel 


gave Him the guest 
chamber or the best 


room, from which “oe 
there was usually an 
outside stairway, and these two dis- 


ciples made ready the passover by 
killing the lamb themselves, offering 
the blood, and roasting it as com- 
manded. Ordinarily, this would have 
been the business of Judas, who was 
the disbursing agent of the company. 
He doubtless knew that Jesus dis- 
trusted him; but when night came, 
he sat down, or reclined, with the 
twelve. 

“With de- 
sire I have desired to eat this pass- 
over with you; for I say unto you, I 
shall not eat it until it is fulfilled in 


Jesus began by saying 


the kingdom of God.” Then he took 
the cup of paschal wine, which al- 
ways began the passever, and, hav- 
ing blessed it as usual, told them to 
divide it amongst themselves, there- 
by intimating that this was to be the 
last of the Jewish passovers. 

The next step in the observance 
was for the head of the family to 
rise and wash his hands. Instead, 
Jesus evidently girded Himself with 
a towel and proceeded to do the serv- 
ant’s part of washing the disciples’ 
feet, under protest from Peter. 

His searching remark, “Ye are 
clean but not all,” must have startled 
them all, and the more so as Jesus, 
after again reclining on His couch, 
was troubled in spirit, and said, ‘“Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me.” There was, of 
course, great consternation among 
the disciples, and each of the eleven 
innocent ones exclaimed, “Is it I?” 
Peter could endure the suspense no 
longer, and beckoned across the 
table to John to ask Jesus privately 
who it was. At the same time, Judas 
whispered, “Is it 1?” and Jesus an- 
swered, “Thou hast said,” equivalent 
to our “Yes.” When John, in a whis- 
per, askéd, “Who is it?” Jesus an- 
swered, “To whom I give this por- 
tion.” Taking two pieces of bread, 
with a piece of bitter herb between 
them, and dipping all into the sop, a 
dish made of vinegar, dates and oth- 
er fruits, He gave it to Judas, saying, 
in a low tone, “That thou doest, do 
quickly.” 

And Satan entered into Judas. 
Exposed now, and filled with rage, 
he went down the outside stairs of 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


this, they went. out 
to the Mount of 
Olives. 

As they walked, 
Jesus told the dis- 
ciples that all would 
that night be offend- 
ed because of Him; 
but that after His 
resurrection, He 
would go before them 
into Galilee. Peter, 
always sure of him- 
self, declared that 
tho all the rest might be offended, 
he himself would remain faithful. 
Then Jesus said to him that he would 
deny Him three times before the 
cock had crowed twice that night. 
Peter was then more vehement in 
expressing his loyalty, and the rest 
of the disciples joined with him. All 
had the utmost confidence in their 
faithfulness, but none of them stood 


+ 


the test. 

The human heart longs to keep in 
remembrance those to whom it is un- 
der deepest obligatons, as well as 
seasons of special happiness. It is 
ever keeping anniversaries and cher- 
ishing last words. The Lord’s supper 
as a memorial observance keeps be- 
fore us the greatest fact, an event of 
the most tremendous and far-reach- 
ing importance—the death of Jesus 
on the cross, with all that His sacri- 
fice has meant to humanity thruout 
the ages. 


Jesus on the Cross 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 11, 1933. Mark, 15: 22-39.) 
HE supreme greatness of the 
truly great soul is never revealed 
except under adversity. Jesus’ infi- 
nite greatness was never fully re- 
vealed until He was led to the cross. 
Unutterable as were His sufferings, 
He turned and said to the weeping 
multitude that followed: “Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” (Luke, 23:27-28.) 

It seems to have been the custom 
of the Romans to give those crucified 
an opiate to numb their sense of the 
horrible pain, and so we read: “And 
they offered him wine mingled with 
myrrh, or gall; but he received it 
not.” He wished to meet His God with 
all His senses in active exercise. 

As the cruel spikes were driven in 
His hands and feet, He prayed for 
His enemies, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do,” a 
prayer that was answered sublimely 
afterward at Pentecost, when five 
thousand, many of whom assented to 
or shared in His death, were convert- 
ed to the faith. (Acts, 3:13-15.) 

Nor does the innate meanness ofa 


depraved soul come out so plainly as 
in the hour of brutal triumph. The 
most depraved and brutal traits of 
humanity were revealed at the cross 
of the Son of God. He is a very mean 
man who, in the hour of his triumph, 
gloats over his fallen foe, and an 
unspeakably mean man who brutally 
taunts the victim of his own cruelty. 
On this occasion, some said in deri- 
sion: “Thou that destroyest the tem- 
ple and buildest it again in three 
days, save thyself and come down 
from the cross.” Others: “If thou be 
the Son of God, prove it by coming 
down from the cross?’ 

One malefactor, in derision and 
scorn, said, “Art thou not the Christ? 
Save thyself and us.” The other, ina 
nobler spirit and in his great physi- 
cal anguish, rebuked his fellow, say- 
ing, “Dost thou not even fear God, 
seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation? And we indeed justly; for 
we receive the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man hath done noth- 
ing amiss.” Then, turning to Jesus 
with a faith more sublime than any- 
thing heretofore recorded, said: “Je- 
sus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom.” To him Jesus ut- 
tered the second of the seven words 
or sentences from the cross: “Today 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
(Read Luke, 23:35-43.) 

While this mockery was going on, 
they were putting up the superscrip- 
tion in letters of Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew, giving as the title of the 
crucified, “Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews.” This was Pilate’s re- 
venge. He proclaimed the man com- 
ing from an obscure village as their 
king. Alarmed and angry, they begged 
him to change it to the effect that 
He claimed to be King of the Jews; 
but, smarting under his conscience, 
knowing he had done a cruel thing, 
and they had forced him to it, he 
answered, “What I have written, I 
have written.” It must stand as it is. 

And now the strangest thing of all 
occurred: It began to grow dark. At 
first, it seemed a passing cloud, buta 
strange, unearthly darkness began to 
settle down over Jerusalem, and the 
scoffing of the priests and rabbis 
gave way to alarm. More and more 
dense became the awful darkness. 
Rage gave way to terror; nothing 
like this had ever occurred before. 
Out of the darkness came a voice: 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” It 
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was not Greek, but the tongue of 
the common people—the language 
of His childhood, to which He had 
turned, as we all do in moments of 
deepest emotion—and interpreted is, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” What this cry 
meant in all its fullness is not given 
to mortals to know. It is enough for 
us to know that in this hour Jesus 
felt that He was forsaken of His God, 
and that He, the Son of God, planted 
Himself on the same ground on which 
the believer must plant himself, on 
his faith in his God, even tho he may 
seem to be forsaken. 

The cloud passed from His soul, as 
it did in the temple in the presence 
of the Greeks, and as it did the night 
before in Gethsemane, and with a 
loud voice, the voice of the victor, 
Jesus cried, “It is finished,” and 
then, I imagine more quietly, came 
the words, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” Then once more 
there was a cry of mortal anguish, 
and His head sank. (John, 19:30.) He 
was dead, and as He died there came 
an earthquake, the rocks were rent 
in pieces by its force, the stones were 
rolled away from the sepulchers. And 
after His resurrection, some of the 
saints arose and went into Jeru- 
salem and were seen of many. Most 
significant of all, the veil of the 
temple, which separated the holy 
place from the holy of holies, thru 
which the high priest entered but 
once a year, and then with blood of 
atonement for the sins of the people, 
was rent from top to bottom, the Holy 
Ghost thus signifying entrance to the 
holiest of all by the blood of Jesus. 
There was no longer a secret place 
for Jehovah, to be entered by but one 
man once a year, but the way of 
forgiveness was open to all men of 
all lands and for all time. 

It was now growing late, and the 
Pharisees could not endure the idea 
of the bodies hanging on the crosses 
on the Sabbath, one of the most 
sacred at that. They therefore went 
to Pilate and begged that the death 
of the victims might be hastened and 
the bodies taken away. They found, 
to their surprise, that Jesus was 
dead already, dead literally of a 
broken heart. The blood and water, 
or, more strictly speaking, the blood 
and serum that followed the spear 
thrust, furnished a most convincing 
evidence of the fact. 
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You Save in Buying KC 


You Save in Using KC 
ECONOMICAL and EFFICIENT 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 
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_~ Cookery Corner —- 











Asparagus With Cheese 


Cut two cups of cooked asparagus 
ips into inch lengths. Add two table- 
poons of butter and cook three or 
four minutes in a frying pan. Add 
four eggs, well beaten, and season 
with salt and pepper te taste. Sprin- 
kle with one-fourth cup of grated 
cheese, and cook until the white of 
the egg is firm.—Lois Nixon, Yank- 
ton County, South Dakota. 


Fig Cookies 


1 cup of shortening” 

2 cups of light brown sugar 
3 eggs 

3 tablespoons of cream 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

1 teaspoon of lemon extract 
% teaspoon of. salt 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

1 teaspoon of nutmeg 

1 teaspoon of cloves 

1 cup of chopped figs 

¥%, cup of nuts 

4% cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of soda 


Mix in the order given. Shape into 
loaves on a floured board and put 
in a cool place overnight. Slice and 
bake as desired. These cookies are 
nice frosted with chocolate or any 
of your other favorite icings.—Mrs. 
W. H., Montgomery County, Iowa. 


Parker House Rolls 


1 cake of compressed yeast 
1% cups of milk (scalded and 


cooled) 
% cup of shortening 
% cup of sugar 
1 egg 


1% teaspoons of salt 
3% cups of flour 
Dissolve yeast in one-third cup of 
the lukewarm milk. Add sugar, beat- 
en egg, salt and one-half the flour. 
Beat thoroly. Then add balance of 
flour, or enough to make soft dough. 
Place in greased bowl, cover, and 
let rise to double in bulk. Stir down 
and let rise again, and then turn out 
on board. Pat out to one-fourth inch 
thick. Cut out with cutter the size 
of a teacup. Take silver knife handle 
and crease thru the center. Brush 
over the top with melted butter. Fold 


one half over the other half and 
pinch edges together. Place in well 
greased pan and let rise till light. 
Bake twenty or twenty-five minutes 
in moderate oven. This recipe makes 
about fifteen rolls and requires four 
hours from the start until baked.— 
Mrs. Effie Whitaker, Story County, 
Iowa. 


Irish Potato Custard Pie 
2 cups of cooked, mashed potatoes 
1 cup of sugar 
3 eggs 
1 tablespoon of butter 
2 cups of boiling milk 
1 teaspoon of grated nutmeg 

Beat the egg yolks and sugar to a 
cream and add the butter. Stir the 
mashed potatoes thru the boiling 
milk until thoroly combined. Mix 
with the other ingredients. Add the 
nutmeg. Beat the egg whites very 
light, and fold into the mixture. Pour 
into pastry lined pan and bake in a 
moderate oven.—H. L., Cass County, 
Illinois. 


Shoestring Carrots 
A guest said to me the other day: 
“I never cared for carrots tintil I ate 
them here. Your carrots are so dif- 
ferent, and I’d like to get the recipe, 
please.” I wonder if Cookery Corner 
readers would like it, too? 


2 bunches of carrots 

3 strips of bacon 

1 small onion 

1 teaspoon of sugar 

1 tablespoon of flour 

1 cup of hot water 

2 small bay leaves (if desired) 
Salt 

Pepper 


Clean carrots and cut into very 
narrow strips. Wash and drain. Fry 
bacon until nice and brown. Remove 
bacon and add finely chopped onion 
and fry until light brown. Add all 
ingredients and cover with hot water. 
Cover tightly, and cook over a slow 
fire until carrots are tender. Adda 
little more water if necessary, and 
stir frequently to prevent scorching. 
—Mrs. Howard Lacey, Cass County, 
Illinois. 








The Lure of Far Places | 
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FEW nights ago, a cousin of my 

husband called to see us and 
tell us about a trip he took with his 
brother thru the west last summer. 
They toured the Bad Lands and the 
Black Hills of the Dakotas, crossed 
the Sierra Nevadas, visited Salt Lake 
City, toured and camped in Yellow- 
stone national park, saw the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado and the 
Painted Desert, crossed the Mojave 
in California, saw the Pacific ocean, 
and took the mountain route home. 
This young man is observant and 
appreciative of-the beauties of na- 
ture, and he had carried back: many 
accurate mind pictures, as well as 
seventy-five or one hundred good 
snapshots. 

To me, there has always been an 
enchantment in distant places that 
I have so often read about but never 
have been privileged to visit. And 
I am a firm believer in seeing Amer- 
ica first, tho I am going to make a 
supreme effort to visit foreign shores 
some time before I am gathered to 
my fathers. In Europe, we look at 
man-made wonders; God made our 
American masterpieces. 

One striking thing about such a 
trip as these boys took is the low 
e@st. Such tours are in the reach 
of almost all of us, if we have the 
time and a car which will stand the 
trip, and they say you would be sur- 
prised at the vintage of some of the 
autos you see en route. These two 
boys had a-.tent and sleeping and 
cooking equipment and supplies with 
them, and, while they patronized 
auto camps, often they sought places 


nearer the true-ruggedness of nature ~ 
to pitch camp.-Phey were gone forty-" 


five days, toured fourteen states and 
traveled over 10,000 miles, and it 
cost them $200, $70 of which went 
for car repairs and new tires. Really 
almost as cheap to travel in this way 
as to stay at home, and the experi- 
ence is one of greatest value. 

The adage says that we may roam 
the world and see all its wondrous 
sights, and find real contentment in 
our own back yard, which is prob- 
ably true, but the “call of the wild” 
springs up in me every time I see a 
road winding invitingly over a hill 
on a warm day, or see a long train 
steaming across a prairie. Then I’m 
tempted to yield to the impulse of 
my itching feet, throw responsibility 
and worries to the four winds, and 
start out adventuring in search of 
the romance of far places. Haven’t 
you often felt that way?—Mrs. Lois 
J. Hurley. 


ANG a mirror on your kitchen 
t wall and let your reflection be 
a reminder to keep as attractive as 
the room in which you are working. 
Don’t be the one drab spot among 
all the shining equipment that makes 
the modern kitchen so lovely and 
inviting. 

Of course. you keep a towel and 
soap conveniently at hand in the 
kitchen for your personal use. You 
know how important it is to guard 
your family’s health by washing your 
hands thoroly before touching the 
food they eat. But if you are truly 
fastidious, you will want te be trim 
as well as sanitary. You will refuse 
to go about your household work 


in-your hose; ~ 


‘with a smudge oh your nose or runs 


WHAT a BREAK 


Tor Billy! 


He just loves his 
Post Toasties ... and 
he gets it every day! 
(His mother knows 


it’s good for him!) 





OW often youngsters 

scorn the foods you know 

are good for them! But here’s 
one they simply love to eat! 

Post Toasties! ... that’s the 

kind of breakfast food that 


| makes them ask for dig help- 


ings! And no wonder! These 
honey-colored flakes are so 
crisp and crunchy in their 


| bowls of milk or cream. How 


grand they taste whether you 


| serve them plain, or topped 


off with fruits or berries. 


Post Toasties is made from 
tender toasted hearts of corn 
that turn to energy—quick/It’s 
the wake-up food for children 
and grown-ups, too. Just try 
Post Toasties for tomorrow’s 
breakfast—and every day—and 
see how fine it is! Post Toasties 
is a product of General Foods. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Join Post’s Junior Detective 
Corps! Send your name and 
address, with TWO Post Toast- 
ies box-tops, to Inspector Post, 
care of General Foods, Battie 
Creek, Mich., for a big, shiny 
badge and Detective Manual. 
(Offer expires Oct. 15, 1933) 
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WORLD'S FAIR 


Oneida Community Par Plate 


25 Years 


SPOON OF THE 


WEEK NO. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Here the Exposition staff toiled for months in the devel- 
opment ef working models for the hundreds of exhibits 


shown at the World’s Fair—A Century of 
the modern results from the wedding of 


dustry are portrayed for visiting millions—and our second 
records an impressive architecture 


“Spoon of the Week” 
for generations to come, 


“ESO? 


Each issue we show one of these beautiful 
Oneida Community Par Plate 25 Year Sou- 
venir Spoons of the World’s Fair—A Cen- 


tury of Progress. 
and you will want the entire set. 
how invaluable 


looms; 


this country and abroad to whom you will 


want to send these souvenirs de luxe! Re- 


member 
full sized teaspoons—not mere 


toys genuine 


obtainable only through our paper. 


eee COUPON-—————————- 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. (2) 
Please send me one (1) General Exhibits Group Century of Progress Souvenir 
Spoon, made by Oneida Community and guaranteed for twenty-five years. 
p y y-five y 
with enclosed coupon and twenty-five (25c) cents, 


FOGG onc eck s cdi cnttinnattadubinbenbnespaweditemnsbbudas aie 


DeReRe-OUNE. ng 066s ayn oneness 


(Each issue—for six ensuing issues—a different spoon will be made 
available to readers of this paper) 


There are six in the set— 
they will prove as heir- 


think of the friends and relatives in 


they are practical, durable and 
souvenir 
Oneida Community 
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Science and In- 
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Buy Chicks Now 








This is the ideal time to purchase 
Baby Chicks—it is the time of year you 
ean raise them easily. Your order 
should be placed at once. Many hatch- 
eries are oversold now. Subscribers in- 
terested in buying Baby Chicks fre- 
quently are uncertain just where to 
order from. If you care to write to 
Waliaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
advising us just what you are interested 
in, we will gladly send you free of 
charge a list of reputable hatcheries 
who can fulfill your desire. Address 
Poultry Department. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
and 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, Iowa 























CERTIFIED 


Grimm Alfalfa Seed 


In original state sealed bags. Grown in 
severe climate; 99% pure. Plump, sound seed. 
No noxious weeds. In bushel lots. 


Blue Tag, Fancy Grade......$14.00 bu. 
Red Tag, No. 1 Grade........ 13.00 bu. 


Ask for our summer seeding suggestions. 


J. J. NEWLIN 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





GRIMES, IOWA 











Those 


WicoeuERs 


GOPHER DEATH instontly Tits yom 7 | = 
gophers, ground squirrels, prairi 
guaranteed er your money back. Saeny 
cheap, easy to use. 1,000 tablets $1. 50; or 300 
tablets 75c, prepaid. 
mous for 27 years, Ask your grugsist or write today. 
[nteresting gupher_ booklet 


Sider eet aie 
‘Sure death to gophers. Fa- 


ODGE CHEMICAL co. Ft. Dodge, lowa 





Cheapest and Best 


Ask your desler for Deis 
iler, Placed dace 






teed. Harold So, 


ine, Srockiyn, 
DAISY FLY KILLER 





tice in treating 
used in 


181-C Eims Bidg. 


Special Offer to Introduce 


McCLEARY’S PILE OINTMENT 


Private formula used by Dr. McCleary in his prac- 
thousands of patients can now be 
before sold 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC, 








Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 











that can be reached no other way. 











THe PouLtTry 


From a Poultry Raiser 


One of the Iowa calendar poultry 
flock owners, who cooperates with 
the extension department of Iowa 
State College, tells about some of 
the things that contributed to her 
success with poultry this year. She 
gives considerable credit to having 
raised her pullets right, so that they 
were in strong, vigorous condition 
when the laying season began. She 
writes: 

“Aside from having very favor- 
able weather during Nowember, we 
think the main reasons are in the 
way they were raised last summer 
and the time they were put into 
their laying quarters and fed for 
production this fall. Coming from 
a high producing flock of two-year- 
old hens, they were hatched April 1, 
and raised on entirely clean ground. 
The house was alongside a barley 
field, which was seeded in sweet 
clover last spring. Shortly before 
harvest, we had a hard hail storm, 
which made it impossible to get all 
the heads with the binder. This 
gave the chickens access to plenty 
of whole grain, together with an 
abundance of green feed and plenty 
of exercise and range in getting it. 
They were also fed a growing mash. 

“They were put into winter quar- 
ters on October 15, but “were not 
rushed at all. About two weeks be- 
fore, they were started in with a 
light laying mash, taking about a 
month for the change. We use a 
commercial mash maker with our 
home grown grains and feed a 
scratch grain of half corn and half 
suecotash (oats, barley and wheat), 
also skim-milk and alfalfa. 

“Lights are turned on about 5:15 
in the morning. We have a Missouri 
type straw loft henhouse, which is 
cleaned and disinfected in the fall, 
and one which at all times we try 
to keep as clean and sanitary as 
possible.” 


Fowl Cholera Indicated 


A Dubuque county, Iowa, poultry- 
woman writes about her chickens as 
follows: “My best hens are dying 
in large numbers. Many drop dead 
from their roosts or die on their 
nests, when the day before they ap- 
peared to be perfectly healthy. As 
many as twenty died within twenty- 
four hours.” 

From the symptoms of your laying 
hens, we believe that you undoubted- 
ly have an acute outbreak of fowl 
cholera in your flock. This is, at 
times, a highly acute and very fatal 
disease that kills birds on the roost 
and in the nest, just as you mention. 
Kill a few birds and examine the 
spleen and look for spots on the 
heart, which are usually found in 
cases of fowl cholera. Later, some 
of the flock may show swollen or 
stiff joints, diarrhea, and a sticky 
fluid in the mouth and nostrils. 

Treating ailing birds is useless; 
they should be killed and burned, to 
stop the spread of the infection. 


Remove the healthy birds to a new 


place, if possible, and clean and dis- 
infect the house and lots as thoroly 
as you can. Let .in- the to 


the floors, and keep the hou 2 dry 





and well ventilated. Put one 13%- 
grain tablet of bichloride of mercury 
in a gallon of water, and set this 
out as a drink for them, using a 
glass or earthenware vessel for the 
solution. Keep up this treatment for 
four or five days, and then stop a 
few days, then repeat. Keep the 
feed in clean hoppers, and set them 
up high enough so that litter can 
not be scratched into them. Rigid 
sanitation of the place and the de- 
struction of affected birds as soon as 
discovered will help to check the 
trouble. 


Learning from Ads 

The baby chick ads at this time 
of year are to me one of the most 
interesting things I find in farm 
papers. Here are some of the things 
I have noted in my latest perusal. In 
a leading west coast farm paper, out 
of eighty-three baby chick ads, sev- 
enty-nine listed White Leghorns, and 
perhaps the other four breeders and 
hatcheries had them, Twenty-seven 
mentioned that they were exclusively 
White Leghorn producers. More 
than half of those that were not pri- 
marily breeders, but hatchery op- 
erators, also offered baby turkeys 
for sale. Only two offered cross- 
bred chicks. One offered one-fourth 
Minorca and three-fourths Leghorn 
chicks, and one offered hybrids— 
presumably a sex-linked cross. 

An eastern farm paper, circulating 
largely in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, had 
seventy-two baby chick ads that I 
should judge were those of commer- 
cial hatcheries, big and little. All 
but five of these listed White Leg- 
horns, and all but six listed Rhode 
Island Reds, or rather “Reds.” in 
fact, thirteen listed New Hampshire 
Reds, not Rhode Island Reds. Not 
one offered crossbred chicks. 

We then turned to an English 
poultry magazine. It is impossible 
to guess clearly as to strictly breed- 
ers and strictly hatchery operators 
from the ads. We classified 132 ads, 
omitting those that offered one breed 
only. White Wyandottes led in num- 
ber, with all but four offering these. 
Crossbred fowls, both sex-linked and 
not, were second, with 118 offering 
them. Third were White Leghorns, 
with 116, and Reds and Light Sussex 
were tied for fourth place with 106 
each. White Rocks came next with 
103. Apparently, a large share of 
English commercial laying flocks 
are crossbreds.—J. W. 


Eggs from West Coast 


The three Pacific coast states sup- 
ply 30 per cent of the eggs used by 
the 11,000,000 people living in New 
York City and surrounding cit 
The percentage of west coast 
used has more than doubled in the 
last ten years. This increase has 
come since cooperatives have come 
into control of the eggs and set a 
high standard of regular supplies of 
very uniform, dependable quality. 


The income from farm a in 
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AVI-TONE 


LITTLE in the mash 

helps to keep baby chicks 

free from worms. ets the 

worms out before they have 

a chance to develop; makes 

s shiabe thrive. Don’t let 
worms sap the strength of 





AVI-TONE: your chicks and retard their 
5 Ib. Carton growth! Use AVI-TONE 
only $3.00 in the mash, regularly. At 

your hatchery or poultry 


supply dealer. Write us if 
he can’t supply you. Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
24-A, Jackson St., 
City, Iowa. 


Charlies 










Y LATEST 


FREE! 62 ‘Pace 
POULTRY HEALTH MANUAL 


SEND 1oc FOR POSTAGE AND PACKING 



















SUMMER 
PRICES 








You can't buy better chicks no matter what you 
pay. They’ all from Purebred Hogan-Tested 
Flocks of America '$ Finest Bloodlines, and will bring 
you an income Wheat everything else fails on the 
farm. They're bred and , eee to grow gd 
mature quicker and p e 200 eggs or more 
beg. You need extra “dollars the ne additional al ous 
ey unds of meat a bring, Sieb 

cHt KS are one grade o THE 8 Best, wT90% 
live delivery guaranteed. c ‘TALOG FREE. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


woe ig 4g 100 500 1000 
Ha "6. Kilenes Peccde ::} $5.50 $26.25 $50.00 
White W y vay ist 

Se Sf 6.75 27.50 52.50 
S. L. Wyandottes..... 

Bin 8 ae Shpinarccs =” 6.00 28.75 55.00 
Heavy Mixed Breeds. . .-+ 5.00 23.75 45. Po4 
Light Mixed Breeds..>.. 4.50 21.26 40.00 


Add 25c extra on lots of less than 100. 


Sieb’s Hatchery 


Box 160-B Lincoln, Hlinois 
Members Int’l & Ill. Baby Chick Assns. 


@ FARRON cH 





IX% 


New, low ya it for immediate or future deliv- 
a 





ery. malt Mating or PES _— FARROW 
a Ae D stock, 
0% alive nck prepaid, 
piss! White, Buff 
Rocks, &. C. Reds, $ $ 
Buff Orpingtons 2 7 
Biel Leghorns $5.20, 100; $24.75, 500. 
horns or Hea aed ‘Assorted, $4.95, 100; 
Hee 50, 500. ial Matings 2c a chick ‘hi het 
han ty Matings. Famous Farrow 
Matings White horns 4c chick higher then 
pe pd Matings. ake the right start now by 
rdering from this ad, or write for free catalog. 
FARROW CHICKERIES 
Dept. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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BaP acta Ba 


00 
60.00 






S. C. Reds 60.00 
Per 100: Ast’d. $4.40. Hy. Ast’d. $5.40. Special 


POULTRY FARMS, Box 307 Columbia, Me. 





STARTED: 


DAY OLD CHICKS 
BUA NTEE! Oo LIVE 












a Tinks rises Low, 10; 
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Hens in Batteries 


One of the new things suggested 
in poultry keeping, that appears, on 
first telling, very impractical if not 
absurd, is the keeping of hens in 
batteries (wire coops with hardware 
cloth floors tiered up several layers 
deep). 

Keeping hens thus in a two-by-two- 
foot coop thruout their laying life is 
apt to strike a mid-west practical 
poultry man or woman as the last 
word in foolishness. Sunshine and 
good range are two of the most im- 
portant requirements of economical, 
efficient egg production, as we prac- 
tice it, and in battery keeping of 
hens they are ignored, replaced or 
substituted for. 

Maybe it is utterly impractical, 
but the test work being done at the 
Ohio experiment station makes us 
admit that perhaps we may well hold 
our minds open. Hens in batteries 
laid slightly better than those in 
regular houses (birds from the same 
hatch of pullets of identical breed- 
ing being used in the two methods 
of housing), and the disease and 
death loss among the battery housed 
pullets was lower. 

This cut in death loss has been 
regularly shown in the test work 
conducted in six or seven states in 
which the experiment stations have 
reported on the comparative testing 
of battery housing and regular lay- 
ing houses. 


Early Laying Pullets Pay 

One of the by-products of the work 
at Cornell University of Prof. G. F. 
Warren (whose fame for knowledge 
of money and prices is nation-wide), 
is rather complete records of the 
farm business (including poultry) on 
a large number of farms for fifteen 
years, and a considerable number 
for from twenty to twenty-five years. 

Prof. L. M. Hurd, of the New York 
College of Agriculture, in discussing 
these records and the conclusions to 
be drawn from them, as shown by 
the average of several years, said: 

“One egg laid in September, Octo- 
ber, November or December is usu- 
ally worth two laid in April or May, 
and the high priced eggs are laid by 
early hatched pullets.” 

Hurd’s analysis showed a consid- 
erable group of farms with 25 per 
cent of the eggs marketed laid in 
the three months from October 1 to 
January 1. The other group of farms 
—with only 11 per cent of their eggs 
laid in these three months—had a 
labor income of $576 less per farm. 


Blood Spots in Eggs 


A small blood spot in an egg does 
not indicate that the egg is stale or 
bad, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in response to 
frequent inquiries. Blood spots are 
found occasionally in fresh eggs, al- 
tho this imperfection seldom occurs 
in the best grades of eggs that are 
candled and sold on the markets. 
Eggs from farm flocks are not so 
likely to contain blood spots as those 
from commercial flocks that are fed 
for maximum production. 

The seasons when blood spots are 
most likely to occur are late spring, 
when the hens are laying heavily, 
and in the fall, when the pullets be- 
gin to lay. Poultrymen who desire to 
remove’ all questionable eggs from 
those marketed should candle their 
entire production, and use such eggs 
at*home. Less forcing for egg pro- 
duction and liberal feeding of green 
feed will tend to reduce the forma- 
tion of blood spots in eggs. 





Ground corn cobs may be used 
successfully for small chick litter, 
according to experiments conducted 
by Iowa State College. Since they 
are absorbent and .easily handled, 
they make a good litter when spread 
on the floor of the brooder to a depth 
of about two inches. Only fresh, clean 
cobs should be used. Under no cir- 
cumstances should cobs be taken 
from the feed-lots, since they may 
introduce disease into the brooder. 





fully the intestines of the next one 
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Save Money on Chicks 
























Send no money! Buy Cooper Breed 100 500 
Chicks on our easy C. O. D. plan. S.C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Simply tell us the number, breed, Anconas, Heavy Assorted.......$4.95 $24.00 
and date you want your chicks. %S. C. Reds, Barred, White Rocks, 
Pay an on arrival! WE PAY ALL SHIP- S- L. and White Wyandottes, 
PING CHARGES. Big husky chicks from Buff Orpingtons, Buff, Black and 
ee SS ae 5.75 28.00 


Iowa’s biggest money-making strain. 250 egg 


sires. Closely culled by experts to shell out lots Light Assorted ................... 3.95 19.75 
of big eggs the year round and MAKE YOU MASTER MATING 
MORE MONEY. 100% Live Arrival Guaran- Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns 6.50 32.00 
teed. ts everywhere. Thou- Thompson Strain White Rocks a 

Rucker Strain S. C. R. I. Reds. 7.50 37.00 





sands = satisfied customers report amazing 


uccess now rder Booth Strain White Minorcas.... 
and SAVE! — des. — Prices Effective June Sth 


Fie ye 
Chicks at Wholesale 


True to breed, color and size and from high egg producing stock. Thou- 
sands of poultry raisers will save money on their orders by taking advan- 
tage of our wholesale prices. Every chick guaranteed to be from pure-bred 


stock. We guarantee 100 per cent alive delivery. 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns ‘ 
PE PINE "Bibc ine co ccc cccetcccesecdturegevecetoccs = 45 per 100 
Buff and White Orpingtons and White Wyandottes.. ‘ $4. gh 100 
White and Buff —— cin netnab ded em bene ne 64060 af 
Terms :—$1.00 per 100, books your order. Mail orders only 


Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds... ......cccceccccvenecsees 
WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 
















White and Buff Rocks... .........--eeececeecscerees 
















All chicks are produced from rigidly culled and high egg producing 
flocks. A Health & rtificate is issued with every order of Hawkeye chicks 
Thousands every week Prompt service and a square deal to all. The 
following prices are for May and June delivery 

100 00 1000 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns.... .$4.75 23.00 346.00 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks........ 5.00 24.00 48.00 
White and 8S. L. Wyandottes...... 5.00 24.00 48.00 
Buff and White Orpingtons........ 5.00 24.00 48.00 
S. C. Reds or Heavy Mixed......... 4.50 ie — 

We pay pomnee aot gearantes 100% alive arrival A of 
37.00 er 100 order, RR 10 days potore — sot 

OOK YOUR ORDER OW AT THESE LOW PRICES 
HAWKEYE CHICKERIES, INC. DAV ENPORT, IOWA 











REEBORN, CHICKS | mmc iton 

for MAY and JUNE 
uperior Sturdiness, Productivity and ity (i is CK into our chicks will make a big 
ER. in your profits next fall and winter. 


beet =i fit¢ petits ait es prec 5, $0 picts 300 


Jersey Giants $7. ° D per 100. 
direct from this ad. $1. So o with ye Bs balance O. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
ALBERT LEA HAT onsey, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Dept. M, 
ocation only 40 miles north of Mason City, Iowa 
* 
BEST TRADE-IN Prices = 
i 
oe 


Speen neon. ee _— 
Sst rig nom and torme canient 33 30 33 per moath tox. 
will pay for the famous MASTERPIECE. 














"NEW SEPARATOR 


ream saver.” “Easier to turn.” Ban for itself in 
“Easy to clean as a china dish Ts 
rs for the NEW improved GALL Ow AY BALL 
Te ( "REAM "SEPARATOR. Ten exclusive features. Closest 
skimmer. Four sizes—3 300, 750 and 950 pounds per hour 
skimming capaci ey ‘pargain prices. EASY TERMS. $9 per 
month aw "NO INTER EST. Separating pays if you have a Galloway. 
Write today for Galloway’s amazing trade-in allowance and full 
free information on the most improved separator in Galloway's 
history. Also ask for 1933 bargains on other farm equipment 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY Box 227 WATERLOO, IOWA 











You’ll Like This 


PRICES 
DOWN! 


for You! Volume for Us! 


PRICES NOW _LOWER THAN EVER 
BEFORE 


Probably Worms 


A correspondent writes: “What is 
wrong with my chickens? They carry 
their tails down for several days and 
then die. Their combs do not give 
any indication of sickness.” 

The condition described indicates 
weakness of the birds, but it is char- 
acteristic of almost any disease. We 
suggest that at this season of the 
year it may be due to some internal 
parasite, so we would examine care- 





A slashing, sweeping gé that carries 
down to an eabeord of LO Famous SUPER- 
BRED AAA TRAPNES <M ‘Quat ATY CHICKS, 
think impossible. Here is 
an opportunity you’ve never had before—may 


riCes 


that becomes sick or dies. Look for never have again—to buy these an quality 

chicks at such great reductions. Compare our 

round worms and the small caecal Prices, pyith eerie of sn ae I 

Pa 4 3 " ——Figure your S: S—am NOW 
worm in the large intestine, but in AAA GRADE 400 300 


addition there may be present some 


Enoteh An oe Rede 5.00 $15.00 
needs $500 #3600 +30 


small thread worms. The latter live Serres Piymouth 5.00 15.00 50.00 
in the intestinal wall and can not be Sum Orpingone Rocks: 5:00 46.09 50:00 
seen except with the aid of a micro- White Wrandoties |... 6:00 16:00 So:o0 
scope. Vermifuges for birds are F Aer Black ae. - - os 18-90 50.00 
Assorted (AN Breeds): 4: : : 
tetrachlorethyline in capsules, and oy § sous) ae +33 33-50 45.00 


oil of chenopodium, in capsules, both 
obtainable at most drug stores. Both 
are most effective against round- 
worms. 

If worms are found in your poultry, 
special pains should be taken to 
make sure that you raise your young 
chicks on clean land this year, to 
avoid their becoming infested with 
worms by picking up worm eggs on 
the old ground. 


TERMS—$1. 00 per 100 chicks books « der, 
balance 10 days before shipment or shipment 
within 10 days send full amount. Remit by 
postoffice order, express order, bank draft o 
sonal chec 


Teplacement allowance made if more thah 5 
per cent of chicks die first two weeks. 


WAYNE N. SHINN HATCHERIES 


BOX W LA PLATA, MissouR! 














When writing advertisers, please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead. 














to sell what 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 


a word, cash with order, The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires is counted as three words. 
"226 West 2ist St.’’ is counted as four 
words, and “‘Des Moines, Iowa,” is 
counted as two. ‘$1’ and ‘'$5,432,000”’ 
are each counted as one word. 

“C. O. D.” counts as three words, 
“R. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 
“R. 4" as two. Ads must reach us by 


Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

if you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 


—, Be your banker and the other 
some sponsible business man. To 
avoid aaa send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order, Write or 


print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


Number of Insertions 


No. Words | k 

_| eS 2 | 3 ee 
14 {$2.10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 
ae .| 3.15 | 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
28. al 4.20 | 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 
35. | $6.25 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 
BD. roverrsrseereeenes | 6.30 | 12 60 | 18.90 | 25.2 
49 | 7.85 | 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 
£6 | 8.40 16 80) 25.20 | 33.60 


For each additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion, 











“COMMISSION HOUSES 





YOUR POULTRY DRESSED OR LIVE, 
also your dressed veal, bring more 
money when shipped to the house favored 
by biggest buyers. Highest prices always 
paid for eggs in case or carload lots. 
Parcel post shipments _— ome. Check 
mailed day shipment arrives. Ask for 
free Market Reports and conte Road Map 
showing best routes to Chicago’s World's 
Fair. Karsten & Sons, Box 32, 1100 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, 
ARMOUR AND COMP ANY, DEPT. D, 
823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 


bulletins-—free booklet on dressing, pack- 

















ing, shipping. 
BROILERS AND OTHER LIVE POUL- 
try wanted; also dressed veal. Dan 
Coyne has satisfied shippers since 1878. 
Up-to-the-minute 1933 service. Coyne & 
Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, Chicago, 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE 
poultry of good quality. Coops Fur- 
nished, Veal. Write us, Wholesale Buy- 
ers, D, L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 
CHICAGO _BUTC HERS PACKING CO., 
216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a spec jalty. Readiey, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 


mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and guick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, $40 Fulton St., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa, 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 

—The only farm dog. Heeler stock. 
Guaranteed. Year's trial, Highview Ken- 
nels, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 

















GUARANTEED SHEPHERD PUPS, 
males $3.25, females $1.85. Heel driving 
kind, Elmer isaksen, Springfield, Minn. 


FOR SALE. POLICE AND SHEPHERD 
crossed pups. Guaranteed. Prices rea- 
sonable. Erwin Popp, Manilla, Iowa, 


COLLIES, REAL QUALITY PUPPIES, 


grown ‘stock, best. possible breeding. 
Soha Wilkin, Correctionville, lowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 














FARM LANDS 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 


you have.. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
offered to buy a farm in Minnesota at 


exceptionally low prices and easy pay- 
ments. 80 acres Polk County $30 per 
acre, 160 acres Wilkin County $25 per 


, 160 acres Lyon County $40 per acre, 
200 acres Kittston County $20 per acre, 
252 acres Otter T —_ County $35 per acre 
on Beautiful Lake, 320 acres Clay County 
$30 per acre. The se Farms are all highly 
improved and in a high state of cultiva- 
tion and in crop this year. Terms: Small 
cash payment and balance crop share, 
very low interest. John E. Burchard, 
101i Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





INDE PE NDE NCE, SECURITY _ AS- 

sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state, V. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 


Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





TWO QUARTER SECTIONS AND ONE 

half section farm near Taber, Alberta. 
Well improved and farmed, Clear of debt. 
Crops: Sugar beets, grains, hay and live- 
stock. Will exchange for land ‘Northwest 








lowa, Box 50, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Ho ymeste ad. 
T HREE T HOUSAND FARMS OWNED 


by the State of Minnesota for sale 35% 
year payment plan. 5% per cent interest. 
For particulars address Department of 
Rural Credits, Sales Division, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, 





FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, farm homes for all purposes for 


sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 107, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





INFORMATION RE- 

opportunities 
Canadian Pa- 
Paul, 


CANADA, FOR 

garding farm settlement 
in Western Canada write 
cifie Railway, 306 Union Station, St. 
Minn, 





IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


WILL BUY LAND PRICED CHEAP, 
pay all cash. What have you? John A. 








Miller, Huron, South Dakota, 
MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. 

Murray’s Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 





HELP FURNISHED 
FARM HELP FURNISHED FREE. ES- 
tablished 29 years. Kniest Company, 
1537 So. 29th Street, Omaha, Phone Ha. 
2232 day or night. (Post this address for 
reference.) 


HELP WANTED 


FEMALE 


WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAU- 

ty culture for World's Fair positions. 
Just time to qualify by our new short 
plan. Earn while attending. Write Dept. 
WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago, 

















MALE 


WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER- 
ing for World’s Fair positions. 
time to qualify by our new short plan, 
Earn while attending. Write Dept. WF, 
Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


FARM MACHINERY 


ELMWOOD AUTO WRECKING CO., 

the largest wreckers in Knox county. 
Complete line of parts for all makes of 
cars and trucks. ractor parts. Save 60 
‘ed cent. Write, phone or wire, 540 Mul- 
erry Street, Galesburg, Minois. 


LOWEST PRICES NOW, NEW AND 

slightly used direct and alternating cur- 
rent generators. % horse repulsion in- 
duction alternating motors $12.75. Others, 
Electrical Surplus Co., 18% Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 


PORTABLE MILLS, NEW OR USED, 

guaranteed. Complete stock of ma- 
chines or = ee for immediate service, 
Terms. Stankee, Wheatland, Iowa, 

















Just - 





BATTERIES OLD GOLD WANTED 
EDISON POWER- LIGHT STORAGE CASH FOR OLD GOLD, SILVER, PLAT- 
Batteries. Non-acid, odorless, everlast- inum, old jewelry, watches, crowns, 
ing. Fully guaranteed. All sizes. Bar- bridges, fillings, ete. Check mailed 


gains in complete generator plants, mo- 
tors, etc. ree interesting literature. 
Hawley Smith Co., 65 Washington Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 


promptly. Shipment held 5 days for your 
approval. A. E. Kullander, Mfg. Jeweler, 
202 Kraft Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. Es- 
tablished 1919. 





AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, 5 
year guarantee. For trade in offer and 

lower prices write Amana Society, High, 

Iowa. 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, NEW AND 
rebuilt. Guaranteed, Depression -prices, 

Wagg Mfg. Company, Wapello, Iowa, 











BUILDING MATERIAL 


SHIPLAP $2.35, CENTER MATCHED 

Flooring $2.35, Cedar Shingles 75¢c per 
bunch, Clear Lap Siding $1.40, Drop Sid- 
ing Clear $2.25, Clear Yellow Piné Floor- 
ing $2.50, Ceiling Fir 60 per cent Clear 
2.00. Prices are 100 board feet and not 
lineal ft. Largest stock of lumber under 
one shed in lowa. Sutherland Lumber 
Co., Des Moines, lowa, 401 Southwest 7th 
St., at South End 7th St. Viaduct. Phone: 
3-3333. Phone 4-4444 


Cc. oO N CRE T E Cc ORN CRIBS, 

building blocks. Write for catalog, giv- 
ing size. Lowest prices in history. Iowa 
Concrete Crib & Silo Co., Des Moines. 








SILOS, 





CYLINDER TEETH 


CYLINDER. TEETH 10c FOR AULT- 
man-Taylér, Avery, Woods, Huber, 
McCormick-Deering, Minneapolis, Nich- 
ols-Shepard, Russell, Port Huron sepa- 
rators. Catalog free. Hudson Machinery 
Co., Decatur, Mlinois. 


FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, 
farm batteries. Republic Electric Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. Established 1916, 


FEEDS 


OLD RELIABLE ACME PIG MEAL 

now cheaper than tankage, Ask your 
dealer or address Acme Mfg. Company, 
Box A, Forest Park, Ilinois. 


HARNESS 


WRITE FOR OUR HARNESS AND COL- 

lar catalog, strap work, harness, hard- 
ware. Nickel & Son, Wholesale Mfg., 
Spencer, S. Dakota, 


























HEDGE POSTS 


HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE CARLOTS; 
also Catalpa. H. W. Porth & Co., Win- 
field, Kansas, 


HOG FEEDERS 


SUCCESSFUL HOG SELF FEEDERS. 
45 bu. size was $42 now $28, Saves 

chores and feed. Des Moines Incubator 
0., Des Moines, Iowa, 














KODAK FINISHING 


30 BEAUTIFUL GLOSS REPRINTS ON 

the new Non Fade paper and a free 
enlargement coupon, only 25c, Films de- 
veloped, 2 guaranteed Non Fade gloss 
prints of each negative and free enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c, Summers Photo Service, 
Unionville, Missouri, 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) eth tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight abet enlargement free. 
Prompt” service, 25c (coin), Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 
oped and printed, six e  oged rolls, 

25c, eight —_aer 30c. 

-ment with each roll, oe! age Photo 

Service, Box 12, Peoria, Hlinois, .: 


EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS, TWO 

beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements with each roll developed, 25c. 
Perfect Film Service, Box 668, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL — TEN REPRINTS. AND 5x7 
enlargement 25c coin. Rolls 

rinted, one en ment 25c coin. Photo 
rvice, 837-24th, Moines, Iowa. 

















U. 8S. WANTS GOLD. CASH FOR GOLD, 

teeth, watches, broken jewelry. You 
can now send direct. Highest prices paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. United 
States Gold Purchasing Co., 1181 Capital 
Bldg., Chicago. 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned, 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bidg., Chi- 
cago. 


SEND US YOUR OLD GOLD TEETH, 
crowns, bridges, jewelry. Highest cash 








te ne by return mail. American Gold 
efining Co., 1329 Nicollet Ave,, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





QUILT PIECES 


QUILT PIECES, 100 BIG, FAST COLOR, 
prints 20c; 200-35c. Postpaid. Remnant 
Mart, Centralia, Illinois. 








RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


YOUR RAZOR BLADES INDIVIDUALLY 

sharpened, All makes, le each plus 5c 
postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


ROOTS AND HERBS 


UST OUT! WORLD'S GREATEST 
“Herb Almanac.”’ Beautifully illustrat- 
ed in natural colors. Contains over 500 
old-fashioned herb medicine recipes and 
Indian secrets for home use, 10c (coin) 
postpaid. Worth dollars! Botaniks, 145 W. 
112th St., Chicago. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO NEWDEAL MANUFAC- 
tured, perfect flavor, blend, Kentucky, 
Virginia tobaccos, Order supply from 
factory wholesale. 20 large twists $1, 100 
twists $3.90. 20 sacks smoking $1, 
sacks $3.90, postpaid. Natural leaf, 10 
pvende $1. Satisfaction guaranteed, Re- 
iable. Kentucky-Virginia Tobacco Fac- 
tory, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 

aged, mellowed and properly processed 
tobacco, 28 big chewing twists, sweet or 
natural, $1. 28 full size sacks smoking, 
mild or medium, $1. Ezell Tobacco Co., 
Paris, Tenn, 


GUARANTEED CHEWING, SMOKING 
or cigarette tobacco, five Ibs. 
ten $2. Pay when received. Pipe, 
sox and box cigars free with eac 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 


“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 
finest mellow natural leaf. 10 Ibs. 
smoking $1—3 sacks smoking and gee 
free. 10 Ibs. chewing $1—3 Swiats ree 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


SELECTED TENNESSEE RED LEAF 

7 pounds $1. 12 pounds smok- 

ing $1. pound free with $1 orders, 3 

pomnee free with $2 orders, Collier To- 
acco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
































FRAGRANT, MELLOW, sob pat OR 
chewing tobaeco, bulksweetened, ae 

and box full size cigars T5c. Pipe, s 
socks free ‘armers Tobacco Fs Alf 

B66, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


SUMMER SPECIAL: MILD PIPE AND 
— ‘arette smoking ten Ibs. $1.25; 20 Ibs. 
ey. when "Kent ved. Pipe and wae} 
er ntucky rmers, e 
Paducah, Ke ucky, Rory 


PORE POSTPAID, GUARANTEE 


D 
PE, ee ny Ann 
ing, 0, Be . Mark Hamlin, 








eth na Seer 2 





Pig. FAMOUS, HAND 


tobacco.’ “10 pounds $i" Flavoring. 





WRITE ME FOR BARGAINS IN RE- 

conditioned tractors suitable for thresh- 
ing. H. F. Merritt, Third and Vine 
Streets, Des Moines. 


MILKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES. 
Dairy eet: Lowest prices. Milker 
Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 








BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25—$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to reecive Home Study Course 
free. Reppert’s epaaacees School, Box 32, 
Decatur, Indiana 


AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas ay, Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, . 


FOR EXCHANGE 


WILL TRADE ONE OF THE BEST IM- 
proved half section farms in the corn 
beit of southern South Dakota for equity 











in goad Jowa farm. Will.add cash, if nec- 
essary. Frank J. Walsh, 500 County 
Bu Chicago, 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 


EXTRA CHOICE. eta ns HERD 
bull, ‘Prince Domino,” sh mas Domino- 
nn 








relent gloss enlarge a aoe gore sight 
oss en ™m 
anteed rf soo} 5 ooh coin. Rays Ph ee Gee: 


FILMS, 6 OR 8 EXPOSURE, DEVEL- 

oped a printed Le. : aeeuen: 
largement coupon. Bagle oto Com ° 
Box 1270, Omaha, N. 


O PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE 
ht enlargements free and 8 guar 
7 Meine 3 mo piay's s Photo Shop, * Box 








antes 





PED, WC ae eee paces Murray, Kentucky, 


La. 


FILMS DEVELO 

largements with -each roll, 25c- 
Century oto Service, Box 829, 
a Wisconsin. 





Beau Blanchard breeding. Ridge 

Farm, Grundy Center, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BAGS WANTED 








WE BUY YOUR. EMPTY BAGS. WRITE — 
- Lincoln Bae Company, Springfield, / 


Tilinois.. nh sted 


oe pares Sous 
ane, mo PrN Overhi Chicas. 


ES free, Fuseiee Club, Wee Ken- 





“PRIDE a mia, CIGARETTE BUR- 








ley; extra 
gc é sroller “ane nt "hor 
EN CIGARETTE 
ey ty te 
F20 packe smoking Sh TWISTS OR 
50c pocket knife. ene shertes Tobacco 
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May 27, 1933 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


BABY CHICKS 





TOBACCO 
KENTUCKY'S FANCY, HAND PICKED, 
guaranteed smoking tobacco. 15 pounds 
$1. United Growers, Murray, Kentucky. 





MILDEST CIGARETTE BURLEY 5 LBS. 
75c, 10-$1.25. Papers free. United To- 

bacco Co., Mayfield, Kentucky. 

AGED, MELLOW CHEWING 10 POUNDS 
$1; burley smoking 10. Flavoring. Bert 

Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 





VETERINARY 


COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 
ly. (Abortion) Ruinous disease. Stopped 
quickly, Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, 
inexpensive remedy, Remarkable refer- 
ences and official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, South Richmond, Virginia. 


SEND 2c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 

for slow breeding cows or mares. Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle specialist, 123 
Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 


WORM PIGS :WITH “A SUR-SHOT” 

worm oil. Write for free circular and 
prices. Fairview Chemical Co., Humboldt, 
South Dakota. 














WOOL 


DON’T SACRIFICE YOUR WOOL— 

Have it made up into quilt size batts 
or blankets. Make profits selling finished 
goods to friends. High class, honest 
work. Write today for information. 
Seifert Woolen Mills, Dept. B, Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. 


FARMERS WOOL MADE INTO BLAN- 

kets, batting, robes and yarns at re- 
duced prices. Send for circulars. Monti- 
cello Woolen Mills, Monticello, Wisconsin. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for information on how to 
proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, 1495 Adams Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 

ent Attorneys; patents and _ trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa. 


TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 418 Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


THE END IS HERE 


Experience has shown that middle June 
is the latest you can start chicks, and 
get them into profitable fall production, 
Last hatch of Rucker’s World Record 
bloodlines June -15. White Leghorns, 
White Rocks and S. C. Reds. Livability 
guarantee. Bloodtested. June prices low 
as half. Write. E. H. Rucker, Route 9W, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 


CHICKS AT WHOLESALE. WE PUR- 

chase surplus chicks from reliable lowa 
hatcheries and offer them at cut prices, 
Big, strong, healthy chicks. Postpaid. Alive 
arrival guaranteed. White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Heavy Assorted Black Minor- 
cas, 100, $3.95; Reds, Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, Buff, White Minorcas, 
$4.75; Assorted, $3.50. No discount on 
quantities. Order from advertisement. 
Cash with your order. Clermont Chick- 
eries, Clermont, Iowa. 


CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated, very rigidly culled for high egg 
production. English Tom Barron White 
Leghorns, large type, 316 record, $5.85. 
Quality White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Rhode Island Whites, 
$4.85. White Giants, Andalusians, $6.85. 
Heavy Assorted, $4.50. Light Assorted, 
$4.25. 100 per cent alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Postage paid. Whiteview Hatchery, 
Roanoke, Illinois. , 


WE ARE NOW RECEIVING A HEAVY 
rush of orders. To be sure of getting 
your chicks when wanted, please order 
now. Avoid the mid-season rush. Book 
orders at once. Money-Maker chicks come 
in 17 breeds. Flocks rigidly culled, blood- 
tested. New prices, 6c-up. Postpaid. 
Hatches off each Monday, Thursday. Get 
free circular. Franklin. Hatchery, 694 
Franklin Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa. 



































GRADE A CHICKS FROM BLOODTEST- 

ed Flocks. Per hundred: Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$5.95; White Rocks, Langshans, $6.95; 
Brahmas, $7.85; White and Brown Leg- 
horns, $5.75. Utility slightly lower. Poults 
35c to 406c each. Catalog. Griffith's Hatch- 
ery, Box 520, Fulton, Mo. 





20 PER CENT QUICKER GROWTH 

with Grace Quality Chicks and greater 
egg production from Grace pullets are the 
result of balanced breeding and five years 
of bloodtesting. Hard times price list 
free. It will save you money. Grace's 
Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 


250,000 HAYES CHICKS WEEKLY—20 
varieties — postpaid. Heavy Assorted 
$3.95 per 100. Catalog free explaining our 








guarantee against loss. Hayes Bros. 
Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 
FOR GENUINE QUALITY BABY 


chicks write Mrs. Edwin Holmes, Sec- 
retary, Iowa Master Breeders, Inc., Sioux 
City, Iowa. Eighteen varieties, prompt 
shipment. 
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WHITE LEGHORNS 


BABY CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGREED 

males, records to 336 eggs. Low prices. 
Quick shipment. Big White Leghorns 
that lay big white eggs. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Hens half price. Thousands 
of eight week old pullets. Shipment C. 
O. D. Write for tree catalog and special 
price bulletin. George B. Ferris, 961 
Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 








WHITE MINORCAS 


LARGE TYPE, GIANT STRAIN, S. C. 
White Minorca hatching eggs $2.50-100. 
Hucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
BLOODTESTED REDS, WYANDOTTES, 
a . O. D. plus postage. Order from 
ad. Beningfield Hatchery, DeWitt, Mo. 


WANT TO SELL OR RENT YOUR 

farm? Advertise it in this paper. You 
bo reach 95 per cent of all Iowa farm 
olks. 














CHICKS FROM BLOODTESTED 
flocks. All breeds. Immediate Delivery. 





Low Wholesale Prices. Cod. Midwest 
Hatchery, Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 
WHITE, BUFF LEGHORNS, HEAVY 


mixed $4.50, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, $5.50. Spring Dale 
Hatchery, Guthrie Center, Iowa, 


STARTED CHICKS 


PROFESSOR KING'S STARTED CHICKS 

will surprise and please you in sturdi- 
ness, quality and price. More economical 
for you than day-old chicks. 35,000 brood- 
ing plant. All breeds, Two to four weeks 
old. Pullets. Heavy breed cockerels for 
capons. Light breed cockerels 3-4 weeks 
old for fries, $5 per 100. Catalog. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa, 


STARTED CHICKS 2 AND 3 WEEKS 

old. Day old chicks 4%c up. Bloodtest- 
ed. Reds, White Leghorns, White and 
Barred Rocks. Winmore Farms, Dept. A, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A _ PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
ér and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see thgt the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt cf the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment’ should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


SPECIALTY BREEDERS, WHITE 

Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs. Cheap. Thomas Farms, 
Pleasanton, Kan. 


GENUINE WHITE GIANTS. MARCY. 
Hatching eggs $3-100 postpaid, Mrs. F. 
Van Winkle, Clearfield, Iowa, 
































WHITE LEGHORNS 


300 EGG LINE TANCRED LEGHORN 
chicks at half price. Catalog free. Egg- 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 


BARRED ROCKS 


BEAUTIFUL, ARISTOCRAT BARRED 
Rocks; trapnested 12 years; large eggs, 





TURKEY POULTS 
PROF. KING'S MAMMOTH BRONZE 
poults, $23. per 100 up. Also Pekin duck- 
lings, $12 up. Catalog. Baby Chicks, start- 
ed chicks. lowa Hatchery, lowa City, 
lowa, 





BRONZE BABY TURKEYS 100,000 
yearly. Write for prices. Spencer Chick 
Hatchery, Spencer, lowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








FROST-PROOF CABBAGE, EACH 
bunch fifty, mossed, labeled variety 
name, Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 


Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Dutch, Postpaid: 200, 75c; 3090, 
$1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Onions, 
Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Prize- 
taker, Postpaid: 500, Tic; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $5.00. Tomato, large, well rooted, 
open field grown, mossed, labeled with 
variety name, Livingston Globe, Mar- 
globe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, Mc- 
Gee, Earliana, Gulf State Market, Early 
Detroit, Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 7T5c; 300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Pepper, 
mossed and labeled, Chinese Giant, Bull 
Nose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, Postpaid: 
100, 75c; 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. 




















records to 311. Fertility guaranteed. Full Count, Prompt Shipment, Safe Ar- 
Bloodtested. Egg prices reduced. Mrs. rival, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Union 
E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 
BARRED ROCKS, EXTRA FINE FLOCK, TOMATO, CABBAGB, ONION, PEPPER 
eggs, $3 per 100. Wm. Sailer, Ackley, plants — Large, stalky, well rooted, 
Iowa, mossed, labeled. Tomatoes — Earliana, 
Bonny Best, Marglobe, Stone, 300-T75c; 
WHITE ROCKS 500-$1; 1,000-$1.75; 2,000-$3. Cabbage— 
all varieties, same price tomatoes. Onions 
BOBZINS WHITE ROCK CHICKS AND —Bermudas, Sweet Spanish, 500-60c; 
Eggs. Big, husky, healthy, quality 1,000-$1; 3,000-$2.50. Sweet Pepper; 100- 
chicks at new low prices. Write for in- 40c; 500-$1.25. All postpaid. Satisfaction 
formation. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Iowa. guaranteed, Culver Plant Farms, Mt. 
anaes 7 Pleasant, Texas. 
WHITE ROCKS—EGGS—CHICKS. ALL -—————— : 
from trapnested, tested stock. -Write PLANTS OF QUALITY—150 ACRES 
today for attractive offer. A. H. Ward, open field grown, large, well rooted, 
Independence, Iowa. strong and healthy, mossed and labeled. 


SPECKLED SUSSEX 
SPECKLED SUSSEX EGGS $4.50-100. 
Good fertility. Farm range. Ceph Huff- 











man, Charles City, Iowa, 
DUCKS 
PUREBRED ROUEN DUCK EGGS, 22- 
$1.50; 44-$2.50; 100-$5. Mrs. Henry 
Newcomer, Mt. Morris, Illinois. 


NEW PRICES, PEKIN DUCK. EGGS, 
$4 hundred; $1.25-22. Postpaid. Ira 
Griffis, Nelson, Missouri. 





DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCK- 
lings, eggs. Bronze poults, eggs. Mrs. 

Wm, Jakobs, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS 100,000 


yearly. Write for prices. Spencer Chick 
Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 











TURKEYS 


FORWARD TURKEY RAISERS—FINER 

more profitable flock. Buy poults, eggs. 
Uhl Turkey Farm, One Iowa's finest, 
largest flocks. Bronson, Iowa. 


BEST BABY TURKEYS LOWEST 
prices. Feed your grain profitably. Pine 
Creek Turkeys, Holland, Michigan. 








MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS 1l0c EACH, 
100-$9, prepaid. High fertility. S. Bowen, 
Fayette, Iowa. 





REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price, 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 

saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 

Homestead—‘‘The Reader’s Market.”’ 








All leading varieties. Frostproof cabbage, 





onions, tomatoes and Porto Rico pota- 
toes: 500-60c; 1,000-$1; 5,000-$4; 10,000- 
$7.50. Full count. Prompt shipment. 100 
per cent safe arrival guaranteed. Fair- 
view Farms, Inc., Quitman, Georgia. 
PLANTS OF QUALITY—OPEN FIELD 

grown—All leading varieties: Cabbage, 
onion, tomatoes, Porto Rico potatoes: 
500-65c; 1,000-$1; 5,000-$4.50; 10,000-$8.50; 
25,000-$20; 50,000-$35, fob Georgia-Ken- 
tucky. Full count, prompt shipment, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Kentucky Plant 
Co., Owensboro, Kentucky. 


PLANT ASSORTMENT—200 CABBAGE, 

200 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 peppers, 25 
eggplants, 23 cauliflower or broccoli, all 
postpaid, $1.00. Mossed, packed in venti- 
lated container. Prompt shipment, satis- 
faction guaranteed Jacksonville Plant 
Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, TOMATOES, 





onions, pepper, cauliflower, eggplants 
and broccoli, 300, $.60; 500, $.80; 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $7, all prepaid; express col- 
lect 1,000, $.75, any varieties, prompt 
shipment guaranteed. National Plant 


Farms, Ponta, Texas. 


PLANT BARGAIN, 300 FROSTPROOF 
cabbage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 5¢ 





pepper, 50 cauliflower or broccoli, all 
$1.00 prepaid, any varieties, each bunch 
mossed, labeled, prompt shipment, satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
Co., Troup, Texas. 


PLANTS—BARGAIN OFFER. 700 CAB- 

bage, onions, tomatoes, mixed as want- 
ed, and 50 peppers, eggplants or cauli- 
flower $1 postpaid. Immediate shipment, 
moss packed, guaranteed. Express collect 
45c-1,000. Texas Plant Farms, Jackson- 
ville, Texas. 


Smith County Plant 








PLANT SALE — TOMATO, PEPPER, 

frostproof cabbage and onion; leading 
varieties, field grown, tough, well rooted, 
state inspected plants. 700 mixed any way 
wanted, $1; 1,000-$1.35; 5,000-$6, prepaid 
and guaranteed. Heath Bros., Ponta, 
Texas. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, TOMATOES, 

onions, pepper, eggplants, cauliflower 
and broccoli, 300, $.60; 500, $.80; 
$1.50; 5,000, $7, all prepaid; collect, $.75 
1,000, any varieties, extra large plants, 
full count. Troup Plant Co., Troup, Texas. 





1,000, 





Use This Order Blank Now! 





LOOK, 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 pepper, 50 
eggplants, cauliflower, or broccoli piants, 
all $1.00 prepaid, any varieties, mossed, 
packed in ventilated cardboard contain- 
ers. Central Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 








BABY CHICKS — WHITE LEGHORNS, 

Austra Whites, Hansen strain Leg- 
horns, large birds, big eggs, greatest 
layers. Austra Whites, best cross-bred. 
Customers report them best chicken they 
ever raised. ery hardy. Lowest prices. 
Our 21st season. Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, 
College Springs, Towa. 


TRIPLE TESTED GRADE AAA CHICKS 

from bloodtested flocks. Immediate ship- 
ments COD. White, Buff, Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas, Heavy Assorted, Single 
Comb Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, $3.95; White, Buff Rocks, ite, 
Silver Wyandottes, Brahmas, Langshans, 
Rose Reds, $4.25; Assorted, $3. Dallas 
County Chickery, Buffalo, Missouri. 


HERE’S A BARGAIN—CHICKS FROM 

bloodtested flocks. Big, strong, livable. 
Electric-hatched. Per 100: Barred, White 
Rocks, Reds, White, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, $5.40; White, 
Brown, uff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed, 
$4.90. Order from ad. 100 per cent alive, 
prepaid, Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, 
Box 142, Wellsville, Missouri. 


CHICKS FROM OFFICIAL 1932 WORLD’S 

champion layers at big discounts for 
May and June delivery. 4c up. 15 varie- 
ties. Officially bloodtested and state ac- 
credited 12 years. Guaranteed to live and 
Catalan Mine Boultes Warman Mon. 4is, 
cal o y Poultry Farms, x > 
Sedalia, Missouri. 
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, Please mention this paper when writing, . 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance for $ 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 








times in your 
is enclosed. 





(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 














Name 





Address 


(Count as part of ad) 








(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of opposite page. Minimum charge, $2.10. 











PLANT BARGAIN—FROSTPROOF CAB- 
bage, onions, tomatoes, peppers, cauli- 
flower, eggplants, mixed as wanted. 100- 
40c ; 700-$1.00: 1,000-$1.40. Postpaid. 
Mossed. Immediate shipment, Guaranteed 
East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, 

tomatoes, 10c doz. Peppers, Ground- 
cherry, Eggplant, Asters, Pansies, Petu- 
nias, Larkspur, Snapdragons, Salvia Cal- 
endulas, 15c doz. Mankato Nursery, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 


GARDEN PLANT COLLECTIO N— 200 

cabbage, 200 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 
peppers, 25 eggplants, 25 broccoli, all 
postpaid, $1.00. Quick shipment, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. United Plant Co., Jack- 
sonville, Texas. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION, TO- 

mato, pepper, broccgli, cauliflower and 
eggplants. Any variety. Mixed anyway 
wanted. 100-40c; 500-$1; 1,000-$1.75. Pre- 
paid. Ponta Plant Company, Ponta, Texas. 


QUALITY OFFER, 200 FROSTPROOF 
cabbage, 200 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 
pper, 50 caulifiower or broccoli for 
1.00, postpaid, all varieties, extra quality 

guaranteed. Arp Plant Co., Arp, Texas. 


STRONG, FIELD GROWN PLANTS. 700 
tomato, frostproof cabbage and onions 

mixed as wanted, and 50 peppers, $1. Pre- 
aid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Modern 
lant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 




















(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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Central—Calhoun County, May 15— 
Since May 19, weather has been ideal 
for corn planting, which is 50 per cent 
done. Prices are advancing slowly. No. 
3 yellow corn 39 cents, No. 3 oats 18% 
cents, cream 21 cents, No, 1 e885 14 
cents, No. 4 eggs 11 cents, heavy hens 
9 cents, light hens 7 cents. Oat crop 
looking very good. Much alfalfa and 
clover seeding done this spring. In 
general, everything is doing well, con- 
sidering the cold, late spring.—H. Wm, 
Schon. 

Central—Greene County, May 13— 
Showers and mists the past few days 
have prevented corn planting by some 
farmers. We need warmer weather. 
Hogs $4, cream 20 cents, eSBs 13 cents, 
corn 33 cents, oats 18 cents. Livestock 
in general good, and now on pasture. 
Oats coming UDP better since recent 
showers. Sarly gardens up. Young 
chickens doing very nicely.—Mrs. A. F. 
Carl. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
May 8&—A little too cold to qualify as 
the ideal spring. April checked out cold 
and dry. Small grains and grasses are 
charged against as a consequence. 
Much land to be retired from corn, 
owing to heavy drains in recent years, 
when greater production has been re- 
sorted to in an attempt to raise farm 
cash income. On, will o’ the wisp! The 
1933 model porker has a fairly large 
following, and by the looks of things, 
the old reliable mortgage lifter is going 
to be “himself.” Mary’s little lamb is 
also out, looking for fary in greater 
numbers. The farm picture is as ever 
looking over the horizon, hopeful and 
diligent and long-suffering—virtues that 
sustain.—Arthur Nelson. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
May g—Much yain in the last two 
weeks. Corn planting will be delayed. 
tarmers, however, are about done with 
their plowing. Pastures are coming on 
well. Spring pigs seem to be doing 
well. Produce prices are making some 
improvement.—J. J. McConnell. 

Central—Story County, May g—Rain 
and cold weather the past week delayed 
farming. This week will see @ jot of 
corn planted, if weather and soil con- 
ditions permit. Oats look fair and rye 
looks very good. Clover and alfalfa are 
somewhat spotty on old meadows. Lots 
of fine calves, colts, pigs and chickens. 
Eggs 11 and 12 cents, corn 27% cents, 
oats 18 cents, cream 21 and 22 cents, 
butter 22 cents, hogs $3.40. Market day 
sales are well attended.—Mrs. E. 0. 
Robinson. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
May 15—Cloudy and rainy weather the 
past week, which has helped the oats 
very much. Corn ground in good con- 
dition for putting jn the crop. me 
have finished planting, while some have 
just started. Apple and plum trees are 
starting to bloom. Strawberries begin- 
ning to bloom, and look to be a good 
crop. Gardens are doing finely and 
early potatoes are up. Hog prices now 
at 6 cents and cattle about steady. Egg 
prices higher, and cream 23 cents per 
pound, Help plentiful; wages from $1 
to $30 per month.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 

Northern—Franklin County, May 16— 
First thirteen days of May mostly cold 
and wet. Not too much rain, put little 
drying weather. Weather was extreme- 
ly favorable for plowing except on poor- 
ly drained land, but on account of 4 
shortage of horse power considerable 
plowing is yet to be done. practically 
no planting done before May 15, put 
favorable weather the week following 
Faster permitted 90 per cent of seeding 
to be done that week, 80 hope favorable 
weather this week will permit 15 per 
cent of the corn to be planted. Tree 
leafing, fruit blossoming and grass 
growing up to normal.—Jas. T, Thorp. 

Southeastern—Lee County, May 6— 
Lee county has had over two inches of 
rain the past week, which has 80 ed 
into the subsoil for the most part. still 
cloudy, and may have more rain. Every- 
thing growing, put slow, as ram has 
been cold. The first church in Lee 

De 


erything going along slowly. Lambs 


corn. Eges are & little higher, 12 cents 
being paid for firsts. We had a 
rain, which has hejped the pastures. 
Too cold for good growth of crops. 
price for cream 19 cents. There has 
been a demand for horses. Little pigs 
doing well. About the same acreage of 
corn.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 
North-Central—Wright County, May 
Too cold to plant corn; not very 
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worth’17 cents, corn 26 cents. Some 
corn being sold. Usual number of baby 
chicks being raised. Local hatchery do- 
ing good business. No. 1 eggs 12 cents, 
cream 21 cents. Roads have been good 
all spring.—Casper M. Hahn. 

Southern—Marion County, May 8— 
Have“had several cool days and also 
heavy rains, which have retarded seed- 
bed preparation and planting, of corn. 
Many acres were prepared for planting 
just before the rains. Practically no 
corn has been planted. Gardens are 
ahead of the usual stage for this time 
of year, probably due to farmers mak- 
ing every possible effort to provide home 
products and cut living costs.—F. Ma- 
rion L. Jolly. 

Central—Tama County, May 8—An 
all-day rain Friday and more rain yes- 
terday, which stopped all field work. 
Still very cool Very little corn has 
yet been planted, and quite a bit of 
plowing is to be done yet. Nothing is 
growing much, due to cold weather. 
Cattle have been turned on pasture, 
but grass is short. Spring pig crop is 
about normal. A few little colts. The 
grain market has improved some. Hog 
market not doing much; top hogs at 
Tama, $3:75.—L. Dolezai. 

South-Central—Lucas County, May 15 
—Corn planting, very much delayed by 
cloudy, showery days, with almost no 
sunshine, and near the frost line every 
night. Quite an acreage of corn planted 
two weeks ago has not germinated, and 
it is thought will have to be replanted. 
Every one ready to plant when we get 
warm sunshine. Oats and grass grow- 
ing, and prospect for a general fruit 
crop except peaches. Season now ten 
days late. Farmers encouraged with the 
increased prices of all products, but 
grain has mostly been sold. Eggs 12 
cents, cream 20 cents.—C. C. Burr. 


MISSOURI 


Eastern—Schuyler County, May 15— 
Lots of rain. Grass is growing fast. 
Oats very small. Some corn planted. 
Lots of plowing to be done yet. A good 
many spring pigs. Apple trees are in 
full bloom. Wool is 20 cents, cream 20 
cents, eggs 11 cents.—Jeasty Watkins. 


NEBRASKA 


North-Central—Wheeler County, May 
11—Cold, wet, backward weather. No 
corn planted yet. Small grain looks 
good, but needs sunshine badly. Pas- 
ture backward. Rain every day. All 
stock doing nicely except baby chicks; 
too cold for them.—R. P. Woeppel. 

Southeastern—Lancaster County, May 
15—First two weeks in May cold and 
wet, delaying the corn planting. No 
frost so far. Potatoes coming up. Oats 
very short. Wheat looking gooti. Alfalfa 
ten inches high, Corn 32 cents, wheat 58 
cents, eggs 11 cents, cream 22 cents.— 
E. J. Cheney. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, May 13— 
Having rain nearly every day. Very lit- 
tle corn planted. Lots of plowing to do 
yet. Has been too wet to work nearly 
all month. Wheat is very thin. Lots of 
poor oats, Clover looks good. Pastures 
are fine. Several little colts around 
this year. Looks like nature will take 
care of overproduction this year. Corn 
is 36 to 38 cents, hogs $4.40.—Elmer 
Varner, 

Northeastern—Livingston County, May 
5—A lot of plowing to do yet. All oats 
are in and looking good, but hardly 
any three days but what it rains. Too 
wet! No corn planted yet. Water is 
standing all over. Rained all day to- 
day. White corn 32 cents, yellow corn 
30 cents for No. 3, No. 3 white oats 20 
cents, butterfat 20 cents, eggs 12 cents, 
hens 10 cents, springs 12 cents.—Her- 
bert H. Holz. 

Central—Piatt County, May 7—The 
prediction of a wet spring is materializ- 
ing here. Spring was opening up in 
splendid shape when, on March 18, a 
flood descended. Has been raining con- 
siderably ever since; hence farm work 
is very much delayed. Oats planting 
wasn’t finished. until late in April, and 
very little plowing has been done. About 
the usual crop acreage is planned, but 
with the wet weather, few horses and 
little money to operate tractors, fewer 
acres planted may be a forced neces- 
sity. About the usual number of spring 
pigs. Few cattle on feed. Has been a 
bad spring for baby chicks, but seems 
as tho most people are having good 
luck with them. Farmers are in better 
spirits than for some time, owing to the 
rise in grain prices.—Robert M. Walker. 





TILING AND LIMING GRUNDY SILT 
LOAM 


Cooperative soil experiments on thir- 
teen fields of Grundy silt loam in south- 
ern Iowa have shown that tiling is the 
first treatment needed to make areas of 
this soil type satisfactorily productive. 
As the type is acid; lime must be ap- 
plied for the best growth of general 
farm crops. Large profits resulted from 
its use. 

Farm manure increased yields profit- 
ably and crop residues proved beneficial, 
Comparative results of complete com- 
mercial fertilizers and phosphate ferti- 
lizers gave the latter preference on this 
soil. The use of commercial nitrogenous 
fertilizer is not recommended, as nitro- 
gen may be more profitably obtained 
thru the use of legumes as green ma- 
nures, 

This soil type covers abont twenty- 
four southern and southeastern lIewa 
counties, 


WALLACKES’ FARMER AND IOWA HUML®TEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 

June 5—Congdon & Battles, Maquoketa, 
Iowa. 

June 6—Stanley R. Pierce (Dispersion), 
Creston, 

June 7—Southeast Iowa Angus Breed- 
ers, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. Earl Canby, 
Megr., Winfield, lowa. 

June 15—Central Iowa Angus Breeders, 
Marshalitown, Iowa. Chas. Shipton, 
Mgr., Green Mountain, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 13—At Atlantic, lowa; Harold Mas- 
terson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
June 14—Andrew H. Barnes, Leighton, 


Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 


June 22—Hopley Stock Farm 
sion), Atlantic, Iowa, 


(Disper- 





Livestock News 


The Southwestern Iowa Breeders’ As- 
sociation held its first sale of Short- 
horns at Atlantic, on May 9, with a 
large attendance. Twenty-one head of 
bulls in the sale made an average of 
$65 per head, and 13 head of females 
averaged $50. No. 10, a foan bull con- 
signed by Ray Coglon, of Exira, went 
to George Gruber, Farragut, Towa, at 
$92.50. His half-brothr, from the same 
herd, went to David Flack, of Missouri, 
at $90. No. 20, from the Charles F. 
Sorenson herd, sold for $95, and was 
bought by Hugo Westphalen, Atlantic, 
Iowa. This bull was the top of the 
sale. Three of the bulls sold by A. J. 
Young, Exira, Iowa, averaged $79.16 in 
this sale. Five heifers from the George 
Struve herd averaged $52 per head. 
Col. M. H. Cruise cried the sale, with 
Col. Will Piper in the ring. 


The Training School for Boys at 
Eldora, Iowa, maintains a herd of reg- 
istered Holstein cattle which is cared 
for by the boys. Associating with good 
purebred livestock and the making of 
official records prove a wholesome in- 
fluence on the boys. Recently, one of 
the cows in the herd, which was cared 
for and fed by the boys, completed a 
yearly Class A record of 766.3 pounds 
of fat and 22,161.5 pounds of 3.5 per 
cent milk, made as a senior three- 
year-old. The making of this record 
by Patsy Sethje Celia was supervised 
by Iowa State College, and an advanced 
registry certificate has been issued by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, due to her proved superior 
producing ability. During her three 
lactations, Patsy has produced more 
than twenty-five tons of milk. She 
produced in a year as much milk as 
an average dairy cow yields in a life- 
time. Patsy was sired by Man-O-War 
9th, a son of the famous Man-O-War. 
Her mother, as a five-year-old, made 
19,869.7 pounds of milk and 632.6 pounds 
of fat. Patsy was fed a daily average 
of eighteen pounds of grain, consisting 
of a mixture of four parts of corn, two 
parts of oats, two parts of bran, one 
part of cottonseed meal and one art, of 
soybean oil meal. Her roughage con- 
sisted of twenty pounds of silage, ten 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and she was on 
pasture ninety days. 


Official testing of dairy herds, done 
in the past by the department of dairy 
industry at Iowa State College, in co- 
operation with various national breed 
associations, was transferred to the 
dairy extension service on March 1. 
The official test is primarily for the 
benefit of the purebred breeders who 
wish to have records which are accept- 
ed as “‘official’’ to aid in selling their 
stock. Transferring the official test 
supervision will centralize the testing 
under one head and make for greater 
economy and a closer coordination of 
all testing. 

L. A. Harriman, of the department of 
dairy industry, has been supervisor of 
official testing for Iowa. Now, extension 
dairymen under the direction of Floyd 
Johnston will supervise this work, 





One of the best practices in feeding 
farrowing sows is to start the new 
mothers on a limited feed of whole oats 
some twelve to twenty-four hours after 
the pigs are born. Most sows may 
safely be put on full feed when the 
pigs are ten days to two weeks old. 





A fly that winters over from the fall 
and deposits its eggs during April may 
have as many as five billion descend- 
ants by the following September. The 
best time to begin controlling flies is 
in April. 


The common ringworm of calves may 
be transmitted to man. It is serious on 
humans when it gets on the face. Han- 
dle affected animals with gloves, then 
wash the hands well with soap and 
water afterward. 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. &. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing. the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forme for 
our next jue, June close on 





Wednesday morning, May 31. 
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Milking Shorthorns 


Public Sale 








of dual-purpose cow that will 
profit for corn-belt farmers. 


Ohief, 524, 511 and 557 Ibs. butterfat. 


open heifers, eleven Bulls ready for service. 


Bargains, Ask for catalog. 


(Sale at Farm Nine Miles West of Oskaloosa, 18 East of 


Leighton, lowa, June 14 


MORE THAN 500 LBS. butierfat shown from the first three dams of the herd sire, Alasa Leila’s 
Cyrw Champion, former herd sire’s dam with 508 Ibs, 
butterfat. BLOOD WILL TELL—BUY HERE. 


46 Head at Public Auction 


Four daughters in milk, twenty-two daughters of Alasa Leila’s Chief, all. two year olds, bred; nine 
Also several bull and heifer calves. 
bred by Barnes——foundation stock from James J. Hill. Good, well-bred cattle in breeding form. 


Andrew H. Barnes, Leighton, lowa 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 


Knoxville) 


Every animal 














place at head of top herds. 


ing stamp. Genuine herd heading prospects 
Baden and others sell open. 
daughter of Even Baden due to calve in July. 

eier Bros., Mel 
quality and blood lines. 


Wm. Shrader & Son, 15 


All cattle nicely conditioned. 


Auctioneer, N. G. Kraschel 


Central Iowa Angus Sale 


(AT EAST SIDE SALE PAVILION) 


Marshalltown, Iowa, June 15th 


40 Head 


Chas. Shipton & Sons offer eight desirable bulls, an extra good two year old son of Baden Marshall 
out of the great cow Eline Energy 2d, also a yearling which is a full brother 
Other desirable young bulls by same sire and Even Baden 2d 

Harold B. Brown, Grundy Center, four bulls, eight females, an extra choice two year old bull of 
the proper type and quality by Even Baden 2d, also a yearling which is full brother and same pleas 
j i Six splendid yearling heifers, two are bred to Even 
One choice cow with big fine bull calf at foot. 


bourne, a few of the best open heifers to sell 

hree are of the famous Elba family and the others Blackcaps. 

looking for something to improve the herd, here is "’ : 
y 5 lots—2 bulls, 13 females. The bulls are desirable and ready for imme- 

diate service. Females include cows with calves, a few choice bred matrons and some extra desir- 

able open heifers. ‘amilies are mostly Blackcaps and Ericas. 

Come to this sale for breeding stock. 


CHAS. W. SHIPTON, Green Mountain, lowa 


15 EXTRA GOOD BULLS 
25 DESIRABLE FEMALES 


Both suitable for 


A great two year old 


They have style, 
Those 


this season. 
the place. 
Ask for catalog. Address 


J. E. Halsey, Fieidman 














Southeastern Iowa 


Angus 
Breeders Sale 


(Fair Grounds Sale Pavilion) 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


June 7, 1933 


40 HEAD 


10 Choice Young Bulls 

5 Cows With Big Calves 
10 Splendid Bred Females 
15 Excellent Open Heifers 


A choice lot of cattle personally selected from 
the leading breeders of this section—good_ indi- 
iduals, nicely conditioned, rich in igrees. 
Included are ELBAS, BARBARAS. MISS 
BURGESS, ERICAS, BLACKCAPS, BLACK 
BIRDS—none better. Good young bulls ready 
for service, two desirable tried and proven sires. 
Also excellent females of foundation character. 
The consignors are: J. W. Canby & Sons; B. E 
Seeley; George Swearingen; John Holtkamp; 
Alfred’ Maasdam; (Chas. A. Kitzman; Kitzman 
Bros.; T. L. Goeldner and Parker Bros. 

With grass at hand and breeding cattle ad- 
vancing in value now is the time to buy. Ask for 
catalog, address, 


EARL CANBY, Mgr. 
Winfield, Iowa 


Auct., W. H. Cooper J. E. Halsey, Fleldman 








‘HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD BULLS 
A) Dark red, nicely marked, good heads 








heavy bone, well grown, serviceable 
ages. Prince Domino Domino 
Bright Stanway and Beau President 
breeding, $50 to $75 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton. Iowa 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


We are offering 10 head of good Polled Hereford 

bulls for sale, from 11 months to 2 years old 
Sired by Junior Wonderful by old Bouillion 4th 
Also 15 cows, bred to Junior Wonderful, ready to 


‘ome and 


drop calves. These are priced to seil ( 
3.. DENISON, IOWA 


us. PURCELL BROS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 











VISIT A MILKING SHORTHORN HERD 
DURING MELBA WEEK, June %th to 14th. In 

formation about dual purpose Shorthorn herds 
nearest you in Milking orthorn Journal ‘rial 
subscription, 6 months 28 months $1 Two 
color calendar with pictures of All-American selec 





tions for 1932 shows with each scription. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 











Box 402 Independence, Iowa 
PEERLESS and Belle Vernon herds of Milk 

~\’ ing Shorthorns. Breeders for 40 
years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with exceilent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifer tices reasonable White 


s P 
Collie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH FALL 
BOARS 


Well grown, double treated, ready for 
immediate duty. Prompt shipment 
Alse a few open gilts. One pure bred 
Jersey bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, 
445 Ibs. as two-year-old 


J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 
¥ QUIETDALE ANGUS 


Can 38 ply high class A bulls ready for 
service. 10 yearling heifers. If you want 
Angus with supeprior quality visit our herd and get 


our ces. 
H. 2 fikss, ROUTE 6, WATERLOO, IOWA 


12 Choice Angus Bulls 


WE ARE OFFERING 12 HEAD of the best year- 
ling A bulls in the state of Iowa. rite 


or come see us. right. 
HOLSCHER BROS. ARCADIA, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS 
WE ARE OFFERING 12 very choice Angus bulls 
for sale, from 9 months to 2 years old. Black- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas, at live and let live 














t be Menti thi z 
BELL WRIGHT 4 SONS SANBORN, iOWA 
HOLSTEINS 





FIVE HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Good . 10 to 20 mos., from heavy producing 

By by bulls with world’s record dams. 
avec? over 330 Ibs, fat. Accredited. Price, 
$35 to $60. Few females for sale. rite for photos 
and breeding or visit L. E. Ferguson, Laurens, Iowa. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale 


Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Iowa State College 


Ames, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 
Our Belgians are noted for their 
Visitors welcome. 
OGDEN, IOWA 








heads our stud. 
quality, size and substance. 
Cc. G. GOOD & SON 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


INTERNATIONAL, American Royal, Ak-Sar-Ben 

and state fair winners; 20 choice stallions; blacks, 
greys; all good ones. The oldest Percheron estab 
lishment in America Write or come and see me 
Mention this paper. E. L. Humbert, Corning, lowa 


REGISTERED PERCHERON 
Stallion, five years old, a beautiful black grey with 
silver mane and tail, weighs 2060 Ibs.. a real draft 
horse all over. Broke to work, gentle disposition and 
sure foal getter. 
FRED CHANDLER 








Not high in price. 
CHARITON, IOWA 











Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 
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Why Not Use It? 
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This Sign Shows You nen poepeec The Salesman Will 
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“LT was robbed.” a subscriber told us. “{f didn’t have a sign up so I can’t get a 
reward, | want a sign.” That’s a common story. It’s locking the barn after 
your horse has been taken. 


“IT bit on a scheme that cost me money.” Another subscriber told us. “] 
wished I had written you first. Can you help me?” 


“T thought he was a faker, but I bit and now I know I should have written 
you first.” 


That’s what we hear every day. And even though we have repeatedly told 
our readers this is their FREE service station for facts and information. 


GET THE TRUTH FIRST—ASK US. 


» 


PRET Be 4 @ Tt 


~ : 
rLTintou 


H A &—Paid over $20,000 in Rewards for the apprehension of thieves and 
fake agents. 


—Caused the arrest and conviction of over 750 thieves. 


—Exposed notorious rackets and helped eliminate them from further 
raids on farmers’ pocket books. 


—Adjusted complaints involving sums ranging from $15,000 to 50 cents. 
A square deal for all, regardless of the amount, is the policy of 
the Service Bureau. 


—Furnished information on investment deals, vacation plans, business 
offers, new laws, new crops, insurance problems, cooperative plans. 


«] On account of the change from weekly to bi-weekly publishing dates your SERVICE may have expired. Our authorized salesmen will explain Jc 
Me ; ; 
y —and also offer you a money-saving proposition, 






































